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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vor. XLIX, No. 5. 


NOVEMBER, 1904. 


THE GREAT NEED OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE fundamental principle which underlies the mighty 
sweep of progress from primitive savagery to the intri- 
cate complexity of modern social organization is the 
division of labor. Social evolution proceeds continu- 
ously by bringing about the more fitting selection, prepa- 
ration, and placing of each individual in a manner most 
conducive to the general good of society, industrially, 
educationally, in science, and in art. It required centu- 
ries to distinguish the doctor (or medicine-man) from the 
preacher, and centuries more to distinguish the teacher, 
or educator, from the preacher. To-day we can scarcely 
realize that of the American Association of Universities 
but one, a Catholic institution, has a clergyman at its 
head.* 

Even within the last twenty-five years vast and rapid 
changes have taken place in our educational system. 
Augmenting, transforming, or supplanting the old gram- 
mar school, college, and classic university, we find hun- 
dreds of great special schools of law, medicine, agricul- 
ture, of mining and engineering, of manual training, 


* See an article by President Harper, of the University of Chicago, in 
the Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1902, 
vol. i, page 664. 
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normal training, and scientific study, and schools of war, 
commerce, politics, forestry, and journalism. Each of 
these schools in turn is organized into distinct depart- 
ments under the direction of trained specialists. 

Our modern extensive system for the education of the 
deaf is an earlier outcome of this same great movement 
toward securing the increased effectiveness and _ help- 
fulness of the individual by the greater concentration of 
his energies and interests upon a restricted field of effort. 
As a branch of general education, potent and far-reaching 
in its results, both direct and indirect, we have strong rea- 
son to believe our work has possibilitiesas yet undreamed 
of. Within a few decades it has accomplished marvel- 
lous results, as the higher education of Helen Keller and 
of thousands less afflicted and less conspicuous bears wit- 
ness, not to mention the rescue of tens of thousands from 
the pall of a blighting ignorance, the poverty of a help- 
less dependence. 

But, like other professions, we are not exempt from 
barnacles neither helping, understanding, nor caring for 
that to which they cling for life, nor from educational 
quacks thinking only of the maximum cash return for a 
minimum of special preparation, study, and effort. Others, 
earnest and conscientious, drift in and on, the uncon- 
scious victims of an ignorance fatal to success. Still 
others more numerous would lightly enter the work as 
a mere stepping-stone to pleasanter pastures. 

To check the inroads of all such, to secure better aver- 
age teaching results, to promote study, research, and 
improvement of methods, professional pride within and 
public respect from without, the greatest need of the pro- 
fession to-day is a higher standard of general preparation 
and special training to be required of those who annually 
fill up its depleted ranks. Earnest efforts are making 
and much real progress has been made in this direction 
in recent years, but mucli remains to be done in the line 
of practical, united, organized effort. 
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Before taking up the consideration of practicable ways 
and means, it is proper to consider somewhat exhaust- 
ively the general attitude in the recent past and at pres- 
ent in the matter of qualifications required, and what 
under more favorable conditions might properly be 
expected in the way of special preparation for teaching 
the deaf. 

During the period of most strenuous contest between 
the respective advocates of oral and manual methods, 
the value of a knowledge of signs was so vigorously and 
constantly emphasized on the one side that the impor- 
tance of other qualifications seemed to be often over- 
looked entirely or very unduly minimized. Young per- 
sons, both deaf and hearing, were appointed to important 
positions, and in the main left to hit or miss in making 
teachers of themselves at the expense of the classes 
taught. 

A like condition prevailed when the demand for oral 
teachers rather suddenly became widespread and pro- 
nounced. Persons baving a few months “ oral training,” 
and very slight qualifications otherwise, readily secured 
appointment. They were not of course to blame for 
taking advantage of circumstances, but that they should 
in many instances have failed to reflect any credit on the 
oral method is certainly not to be wondered at. Without 
any special knowledge of the subject-matter to be taught, 
utterly unacquainted with the study of mental processes 
or the general principles of pedagogy, the great facts of 
the history of education and particularly that of the deaf, 
how should such teachers (oral or manual) know without 
long, trying, and costly experience how to adapt and 
adjust their teaching to the peculiarly conditioned minds 
placed in their care ? 

Long years ago Horace Mann thundered with unan- 
swerable logic upon the necessity of specially trained 
teachers as a fundamental requisite of the free public 
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school system, teachers of proven capacity, who have had 
opportunity to gain some little insight into the great prob- 
lems of their work, its possibilities of improvement, its 
nobility, and the mighty influences upon future history of 
which they should hold the keys. To-day our land is 
dotted with normal schools devoted to the training of 
teachers. We must certainly admit that there will never 
be any royal and easy road discovered for the education 
of the deaf. We have fundamentally a set of peculiar 
psychological and educational problems upon the solution 
of which we are still divided and very much at sea, but 
upon which the average person unacquainted with the 
deaf is certain to form many erroneous and even absurd 
ideas. If special training or at least an elementary know- 
ledge of pedagogy, educational history, and the general 
principles of psychology should be required of public 
school teachers, how much more should these be required 
of teachers of the deaf, who have the far more difficult 
task of developing minds deprived of the normal means 
of receiving and conveying knowledge! 

The qualifications of teachers of the deaf which call for 
special training may be considered under four general 
heads: 

(a) Critical knowledge of the subject-matter to be 
taught. 

(6) Knowledge of possible means of communication. 

(c) Knowledge of the subject minds to be taught. 

(2) Knowledge of the various “ methods,” “devices,” 
and ‘‘ systems” employed. 

As language is the all-important subjective instrument 
for the development of mind, and the deaf child is deprived 
of the natural means of acquiring it, the teacher must ac- 
complish by art what nature fails to do, both in providing 
a fitting means of communication and in simultaneously se- 
curing the general development of all the mental faculties. 
To this end he should first of all be a thorough and eriti- 
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cal student of language. Of course, an accurate appre- 
ciation of essentials and a sound knowledge of the best 
modern methods of teaching other subjects, such as arith- 
metic, geography, and history, should not be neglected, 
but comprehension of the principles of language develop- 
ment is of supreme importance. 

The superficial reading and writing knowledge of Eng- 
lish which the average high-school graduate has is surely 
not a sufficient preparation for the difficult tasks that so 
often puzzle those who have taught for years ; and surely 
it isa wrong system that allows such teachers, in the event 
of their ultimate mastery of the knowledge necessary to 
successful work, to learn so extensively at the expense of 
the pupils taught. In hearing schools the graduate can 
with approximate correctness of principles teach as he 
was taught, and inevitably is inclined to do so at first. 
But when he starts to teach in a school for the deaf his 
recollections of methods, if followed, are extremely mis- 
leading and disastrous, because of the totally different 
conditions under which he works. 

The graduate of a school for the deaf has an advantage 
in this respect, but one easily and often overrated. Little 
observation is needed to show that a child during the most 
important stages of instruction is incapable of grasping 
the guiding pedagogic principles which govern the teach- 
er’s assignment and presentation of lessons. Certain out- 
ward forms make a deep impression on the child mind, 
others of the greatest importance make but slight appeal 
to his childish sense of values. How, then, can his later 
recollections of these impressions be a sufficient guide to 
him for the successful instruction of others ? 

In view of these facts it is evident that, besides the abil- 
ity to write correct English, there should be required of 
the would-be teacher of the deaf an exhaustive study of 
the grammatical principles governing the development of 
language, not from the rhetorician’s but from the teacher’s 
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point of view, seeking to discover what is most difficult, 
what is essential and what is non-essential tothe child in 
acquiring language, and also the relationship between the 
acquisition of language and the concurrent development 
of mental power. 

Because of the widespread and sensible protests against 
the teaching of technical grammar as a science to pupils 
of the primary and intermediate grades of the public 
schools, and even in schools for the deaf, there has been 
a tendency to belittle the value of the study. But when 
we consider that the foundation of the whole system of 
education for the deaf, and of all of its most successful 
methods and devices, is a thorough comprehension of the 
psychology of language development, there can be little 
excuse for a teacher of the deaf to plead ignorance and 
dislike of grammar, and take refuge bebind the minor 
disputes of grammarians regarding definitions and classi- 
fication. 

The qualifications under the second general heading 
relate to a knowledge of the mechanical means of com- 
munication, such as the manual alphabet, signs, and oral 
methods. These have usually been emphasized as of the 
greatest importance, and justly so, for while mastery of 
them by no means insures fitness and efficiency in a 
teacher, an imperfect preparation in this respect puts a 
constant and deadening check upon that quick illumina- 
tion of fact and sympathetic interplay of thought between 
teacher and pupil which is the first requisite of success- 
ful teaching. 

Setting aside the disputed questions as to whether an 
accurate knowledge of signs is a necessary, desirable, or 
undesirable qualification, probably nine-tenths of the 
profession, in the United States at least, would agree that 
ability to read and use the manual alphabet with ease 
and some little rapidity should be required. Probably 
also both opponents and supporters of the oral method 
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would agree that only a very high standard of qualifica- 
tions of oral teachers as regards their knowledge of vocal 
physiology, sound formation, and the peculiar difficulties 
of voice culture and corresponding helpful devices, can 
insure that general practical success the very possibility 
of which, under prevailing conditions, is still denied by a 
large proportion of people both within and without the 
profession, and by the graduates of all schools for the 
deaf. It seems clear that not only a few months of “ ob- 
servation work ” and theoretical study, but several months 
of practice teaching, under close, competent, and constant 
supervision, should be required of the would-be oral 
teacher. Practice teaching is considered one of the most 
essential requirements of modern normal school prepara- 
tion. How much more is it needed by any one under- 
taking to create speech in the speechless, to “ restore the 
deaf to society,” and secure the same ultimate educational 
results expected of the public school teacher ! 

Passing to a consideration of qualifications under the 
third general heading, we have to inquire what should be 
expected or required in the matter of a knowledge of the 
subject-mind to be developed, that is, comprehension of 
the generally accepted laws of mental development, the 
peculiar mental effects of deafness, the relations existing 
between language acquirement and mental growth, and 
the many questions arising as to relative educational and 
disciplinary “ values.” 

On this point I cannot do better than quote from the 
report of the eminent Committee of Fifteen directed by 
the National Educational Association to report on the 
“ Training of Teachers” with special reference to those 
in “ elementary schools.” 

“Teachers are ‘ born and not made’ has been so fully 
the world’s thought until the present century that a study 
of subjects without any study of principles or methods of 
teaching has been deemed quite sufficient. Modern edu- 
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cational thought, and modern practice in all sections 
where excellent schools are found, confirm the belief 
that there is a profound philosophy on which educational 
methods are based, and that careful study of this philos- 
ophy and its application under expert guidance are es- 
sential to making fit the man born to teach. 
Most fundamental and important of the professional 
studies which ought to be pursued by one intending to 
teach is psychology. * * * Power of introspection 
should be gained, guidance in observation should be 
given, and confirmation of psychological principles should 
be sought on every hand. * * * The habit of think- 
ing analytically and psychologically should be formed by 
every teacher.” 

When we consider that in educating the deaf we have 
peculiarly abnormal psychological conditions to deal with, 
and as far as possible to overcome as to their injurious 
effects, it appears that a general knowledge of psychology 
is of exceptional value as a guide in our daily observation 
and study of the deaf child’s mind and in the empirical 
adaptation and application of new methods and devices. 
Of course a knowledge of psychology is not in itself any 
guarantee of teaching efficiency any more than a know- 
ledge of military history is a sufficient evidence of fitness 
to command an army. But as the study of military his- 
tory helps to make clear the principles of war, so the 
study of mental processes illuminates the application of 
educational principles without a perception of which 
teaching soon degenerates into a mere mechanical routine, 
like the hireling laying of brick and stone without a con- 
ception of architectural beauty, or the chiseling of marble 
without a thought of the sculptor’s dream. 

Last but not least of the required qualifications of the 
intending teacher of the deaf should be a critical study of 
the various “methods,” “ devices,” and “systems” em- 
ployed in the education of the deaf, and so exhaustively 
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discussed in the literature of the profession. Under this 
head should be included a careful consideration of the 
merits and limitations of the five-slate system of language 
teaching, the possibilities of the correlation of studies, the 
most practical means of inculcating the reading habit, the 
best methods of developing and presenting the basic con- 
cepts of number, geography, and history, and finally the 
proper construction and use of a general course of study. 

Passing now to the consideration of the practical ways 
and means of securing improvement along the lines above 
indicated, we find the problem by no means easy to solve. 
There are at present some 1,200 teachers of the deaf (not 
including industrial instructors) in North America, and 
more than 13,000 pupils, but dispersed over a vast area. 
In a few schools, it is true, provision is made for training 
teachers ;* in the Normal Department of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, in the Training Class of the Clarke School, and per- 
haps in some other schools, the requirements for admis- 
sion are rigid, the course of instruction is thorough, and 
the certificate or diploma of graduation is universally rec- 
ognized as of high value; but the very limited number 
of normal students these schools are able to receive and 
train falls far short of meeting the needs of the whole 
country, The State, private, and day schools cannot in- 
dividually afford to provide the kind of thorough normal 
training which is generally recognized as necessary to the 
accomplishment of high-grade average results. It is true 
that in some of the larger schools partially trained teachers 
can count upon the constant oversight, expert criticism, 
and helpful advice of a principal or department head, but 
the majority of our schools are not organized to provide 
such help to a sufficient extent. Usually executive and 
business cares render it impossible for a superintendent 
to actin the capacity of a normal instructor, however com- 


* See Mr. Edward P. Clarke’s article on ‘‘The Training of Teachers 
of the Deaf” in the Annals, vol. xlv, pp. 345-367. 
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petent he may be. Also where the teacher in training 
has no distinct status assuch, friction and misunderstand- 
ing are likely to result from criticism which is intended 
and should be received in a cordial and friendly spirit 
with an eye single to the accomplishment of better results. 

If the opportunities for teachers to obtain a complete 
and thorough training were not so limited, there would 
undoubtedly be a much stronger disposition among super- 
intendents to insist upon a high standard of preparatory 
training on the part of appointees. But under present 
conditions not all who desire such preparation as will 
command the respect and confidence of the profession 
generally can get it. Where very long journeys are nec- 
essary, the mere travelling expenses are a considerable 
item of expense in addition to board and tuition; and 
only a very limited number of persons can attend the 
existing training schools where thoroughness and fitness 
are placed above all other considerations. 

The cause is eminently one that might justly and logic- 
ally claim liberal assistance from the national government, 
nor is it one that would require any very great outlay of 
money to accomplish extremely beneficent results. 

The thought naturally occurs of the possibility of a 
strong, independent, centrally located normal school, ad- 
mitting all worthy applicants, commanding the very best 
teaching talent in the profession and also the services as 
lecturers of men eminent in the general field of education, 
with a two years’ training course optional, ample facili- 
ties for observation and practice teaching, low cost for 
attendance, and of such standing as to command readily 
the loyal and united support of the profession at large,— 
a school that would also be a laboratory, an educational 
experiment station, whose influence would penetrate, per- 
meate, and improve all our educational thinking. 

But probably other generations must arise before such 
a plan can be realized. Under the most favorable condi- 
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tions the patronage of such a school must be extremely 
limited ; and in the face of the present divisions of the 
profession on disputed questions, the differences of opin- 
ion that would arise over the proper location, organiza- 
tion, and conduct of such an institution, not to mention 
financial and other difficulties, the obstacles to its success- 
ful establishment would appear insuperable. 

Still tentative efforts in this direction might be under- 
taken at an early day that would be of immediate practi- 
cal good and might lead ultimately to the realization of 
some such possibility. 

To this end let us suppose a National Bureau for the 
examination and certification of teachers of the deaf 
should be organized under the direction and control of the 
American Convention of Instructors of the Deaf. At its 
meeting next summer the matter could be fully discussed, 
and a committee be appointed to perfect the details of 
such an organization, draw up a course of study, and ar- 
range for examinations, and for the issuance of certificates 
to those who by examination or otherwise should prove 
themselves thoroughly prepared to undertake the work of 
teaching the deaf. 

If the standard of requirements was of a high order, 
probably the number of applicants would not be very 
numerous for some years at least, being limited by the 
limited opportunities to secure the proper training. Per- 
sons of good character and health holding such certificates 
would have little difficulty in securing positions, and this 
would tend constantly to increase the number of worthy 
applicants. Superintendents besieged by loca! applicants 
for positions could very properly require all such to secure 
a certificate from the National Bureau before promising 
consideration of their applications ; also superintendents 
of schools remote from the great educational centers would 
have much better opportunities than at present of judging 
as to the degree of professional preparation of applicants 
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if these held certificates representing a definite known 
standard of attainment. Teachers and principals in vari- 
ous parts of the country desiring to give normal instruc- 
tion would naturally be disposed to conform their course 
of study and requirements to that having the official sanc- 
tion and support of the American Convention of Instruc- 
tors, and would endeavor to prepare their pupils to meet 
all the requirements for certification by the National 
Bureau ; they would also be inclined to refuse to accept 
as pupils persons who would inevitably fail in such effort. 

The most important officer of the Bureau would be the 
secretary and treasurer, who would provide applicants 
with the course of study and the rules and regulations 
governing examinations, and with blanks calling for com- 
plete information in concise form regarding previous edu- 
cation, age, health, experience, location and length of 
time of positions held, ete. He would, of course, keep a 
record of all certificates issued, file examination papers 
and application blanks properly filled in, and promptly 
place such official information as he had on file at the 
service of any superintendent desiring the same. Tocover 
the expenses of printing and postage, and in part recom- 
pense the secretary for the time and attention essential on 
his part for the success of the Bureau, it would be neces- 
sary to charge successful applicants a fee not to exceed 
twenty-five dollars—perhaps considerably less. Or pos- 
sibly other means could be found for meeting these ex- 
penses, whoily or in part, such as federal aid, or a small 
per cupita appropriation from the State institutions, or 
perhaps endowment by private benevolence. 

Upon the committee having charge of the Bureau would 
devolve the duty of determining the course of special study 
and the standard of general educational attainments to be 
required, also the specific requirements as to age, health, 
amount of practice teaching, or experience under certain 
conditions, etc. They would have to arrange the times 
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and places for holding examinations and for the grading 
of papers. As the number of persons to be examined in 
any one year would not be very large, probably a commit- 
tee of persons eminent in the profession could be found 
who would consent to pass upon the papers and certify 
those worthy of approval. 

Without a very high standard of requirements, com- 
manding the respect and confidence of the majority of 
superintendents, and their loyal support through the pre- 
ferred appointment of applicants holding certificates, of 
course the Bureau would bea failure. But with the adop- 
tion of such a standard great impetus would be given to 
the tendency toward progressively higher and more uni- 
form professional requirements, the general and prompt 
adoption of the best known methods and devices, and a 
consequent steady improvement in finalresults. It would 
be quite possible to raise the standard of required quali- 
fications whenever in the jadgment of the committee in 
charge the number and fitness of the applicants, and the 
more abundant opportunities to secure proper training, 
should justify such a change. Or the change for the 
better might with better results be made very gradually 
from year to year. 

In the professions of law, medicine, dentistry, in the 
ciyil service, and in the service of many great corpora- 
tions, some system of special examinations to determine 
the special fitness of persons for the work they desire to 
do has been found absolutely necessary to secure the best 
average results for the public. But especially in all our 
State public schools has this been found indispensable to 
uniformity and steadiness of improvement in educational 
work. 

The numbers of deaf pupils and their teachers in any 
one State are of course too small to justify any attempt in 
tliis direction in the several States; and only intermin- 
able confusion, defeating all hoped-for excellence of re- 
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sults, could follow an attempt of the many State institu- 
tions to set up separate standards of their own. But as 
applied to more than 1,200 teachers teaching more than 
13,000 pupils, the value of a generally recognized and 
established standard of professional requirements of a high 
order would be inestimable. What has proved so pro- 
ductive of good in broader fields of similar work would 
surely prove so in ours; and in this age of marvellous 
organization, revolutionizing every department of human 
endeavor and exerting influences that daily encircle the 
globe, the obstacles toward a closer, more practical and 
efficient organization of our own profession cannot be 
insuperable. Even from efforts at first abortive may come 
the suggestion and ultimate success of an effective plan 
for the improvement of present conditions so universally 


desired. 
E. S. TILLINGHAST, 
Instructor in the Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 


LANGUAGE WORK WITH HISTORY—PRIMARY 
AND INTERMEDIATE. 


In history so attractive a tield of narrative is laid out 
before the teacher that he is apt to lean always toward 
the teaching of pure history and spend little time upon 
the co-relation of history and language. For the deaf, 
history is an attractive study ; its wealth of exciting stor- 
ies, its biography, and its portrayal of life of both people 
and nations lend themselves to graphic signs in the most 
natural manner ; history becomes a series of moving pic- 
tures and a recitation is seldom uninteresting to a pupil. 
History does not deal with the abstract as does language, 
and in being tangible to a pupil it appeals to his intellect 
and imagination ; a wise teacher can handle a class of his- 
tory pupils so as to give them a good knowledge of past 
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events and inculcate the principles of patriotism and good 
citizenship. 

Books are not infallible guides; a judicious teachey 
sometimes prunes the text and often enlarges. With the 
deaf, history must be made to count for much. Only that 
which is essential should be taught and we should en- 
deavor to foster in our pupils the ability to form opinions 
and draw conclusions from what they read upon the sub- 
jects of the different governments, people, and religions of 
earth. History covers a wide field and no study can be 
made more attractive nor of much more practical value to 
our deaf pupils. 

In teaching history, it is best to curb the strong desire 
we all feel to confine our instruction entirely to the sub- 
ject and discard the language work in connection; we 
should arrange recitations where the two can be united with 
equal benefit. I desire to give a few original exercises I 
used in my classes last year, which I found worth all the 
time and work I spent upon arranging them. 

Several times during the term I gave original sentences 
containing mistakes in language and also as to historical 
facts, underscoring the mistakes I wished corrected, as : 
“(Queen Isabella was Queen of Hngland while Columbus 
discovered a new world.” I usually gave ten sentences 
which I made on the typewriter, each group of sentences 
being different. I distributed the papers during the reci- 
tation and had the pupils correct all mistakes without as- 
sistance. I collected and graded the papers. Each pupil 
could be given the same sentences, as it entails much work 
upon the part of the teacher to make all different, but it 
was my preference to give each pupil individual work. 
My classes liked this exercise and it was a busy time until 
the last error was corrected. 

At long intervals I had my pupils copy sentences leav- 
ing blanks to be filled to complete the historical fact, but 
this exercise was not original with me. I often had my 
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pupils write original questions in history during the study 
hour and bring the papers to me the next day. Some- 
tumes I would ask for twenty-five original questions in 
history without answers; sometimes fifteen questions with 
answers ; and then to vary I would ask for twenty-five origi- 
nal questions leaving space for answers. These papers 
I collected and exchanged, and in this way all answered 
the questions which had been asked by their classmates. 
I found this exercise an excellent one ; some of the papers 
were encouraging and made me think my labor had borne 
some fruit. 

I do not believe in dwelling upon many dates in his- 
tory, but sometimes I gave ten or fifteen dates, as, ‘““ What 
occurred in 1803?” and required that complete sentences 
should be written on paper and handed in the next 
day. Ina class of deaf pupils, the idea of time is sadly 
at variance with facts, and to straighten out their crooked 
notions was one of the greatest difticulties I encountered. 
I often asked questions such as, “ Which happened first, 
the death of Columbus or the discovery of a new world ? ” 
or “ Which was settled first, Rhode Island or Virginia?” 
I used similar examples judiciously and carefully all dur- 
ing the term, having first led up to this form by such 
questions as, ‘“‘ Which was born first, you or I?” Along 
this line I made haste slowly, as I saw it was one of the 
hills of difficulty to a teacher of history. 

I believe strongly in illustrated lessons in teaching his- 
tory. Everything I could utilize in this way I made 
blackboard drawings of, and after explaining the principal 
facts in connection, I had my class write from the draw- 
ing. These were always good papers. The drawings 
1 made very large and put them on the board out of 
school hours so as to be ready for work when the class 
entered the room. In such a recitation history becomes 


language without sacrifice. 
My most enthusiastic language work was in sentence 
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building, and I gave it frequently asa little “ recreation ” 
recitation. [I made on the typewriter original sentences 
in history covering the work the class had done. I made 
the sentences contain from fifteen to twenty words, and 
each sentence was different, as I made as many sentences 
as I had pupils in the class. I cut the sentences into 
parts, each part containing one word. These parts I put 
into envelopes and distributed them among the pupils, 
cautioning them to be careful of the tiny pieces and not 
lose one. It was not always easy work to put the sen- 
tences together correctly, but I never gave any assistance 
unless the pupil was hopelessly lost in his effort. As the 
pupils finished I had each one copy the sentence ou the 
slate, put the pieces carefully in the envelope, and exchange 
with another pupil. In ten minutes some had finished 
two sentences while others were still on the first, but I 
never continued the exercise over fifteen minutes. I re- 
peated the exercise with these sentences a few times and 
then made a new set of sentences. My pupils liked to 
put the pieces together, and I sometimes gave out a few 
when I was waiting for the slow pupils to finish. 

Another language exercise I used with history was to 
give an historical fact or event in a short paragraph with- 
out correct arrangement of the words in the sentence. 
My classes did not like this work and it required persua- 
sion upon my part for some to continue until it was cor- 
rectly arranged. I thought it was an excellent drill in 
ascertaining their ability to express a fact in a certain 
number and arrangement of words. Of course, it ham- 
pers their expression to set words, but it teaches correct 
arrangement and as to what idea a group of words conveys 
to their minds. I always used it as a board exercise, but 
I think it could be used with advantage as a part of the 
work for the study hour. It should be used sparingly 
and with discretion, but it is not without practical value 
to a deaf child. 
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My classes did the usual composition work, but to make 
all work alike I generally asked for twenty-five or thirty 
sentences about a certain subject; as a few of my pupils 
could write a composition of surprising brevity, I gener- 
ally curtailed the length of some and elongated the brev- 
ity of others. 

My recitations were always written, corrected, graded, 
and returned to the pupils. Errors in language were 
marked and those of frequency were selected and their 
explanation and correction were used as a part of the reci- 
tation period. 

History is full of enjoyment to both teacher and pupil, 
and the stirring events of the past ten years have made 
the study of living personal interest. To teach our 
pupils such salient points, such important facts of past 
history as to make the present conditions but a step in 
the world’s progress, should be the aim of all teachers. A 
pupil so taught will always be a student of history, and 
he will be able to draw conclusions as to the future from 
his knowledge of the past, for human nature never changes 
and conditions are accurate indicators of results. 

This can be done and still history and language be 
taught together. For one who does special work and 
teaches history alone his task can be put upon the basis 
of parent and child. While his heart is with the parent, 


his judgment will not let him neglect the child. 
CLYDE CARTER, 
Instructor in History in the Arkansas School, Little Rock, Ark. 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT EXPLAINING LES- 
SONS AND HARD WORDS. 


A Topic discussed at a recent meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association of the Nebraska School was whether it was 
advisable to explain lessons before the child had studied 
them, and what was the best way to explain hard words. 
These are much mooted questions, and, no doubt, have 
caused many a conscientious teacher not only to give them 
considerable thought, but to submit them to the test of 
experience. That the conclusions usually drawn are 
against a too indiscriminate explaining of lessons, there 
can be little doubt. 

This is not assuming it unwise to give any explanations 
whatever beforehand. There are times when a hint let 
fall here and there does much to clear away the hazy at- 


mosphere which would otherwise envelop the attempt of 
the child to grasp the full content of a subject. But on 
such occasions, when it may be deemed expedient to give 
explanations beforehand, great care should be taken not 
to make them too long drawn out—so full as to leave 
nothing to be acquired by effort on the part of the 
child. 


This matter of explaining lessons before they have been 
studied is one of vital importance, and, possibly, has not 
always been disposed of for the best interests of the child. 
No claim, however, to having discovered new ideas or 
methods for making easier the lessons of the pupil is ad- 
vanced here. We teachers, it seems, are a little too much 
given totheorizing. A proneness to theorize is the fashion 
nowadays, and we are in danger of overdoing the matter 
entirely. Instead of “ keeping everlastingly at it,” we are 
ever experimenting, and this experimenting does not 


always result to the best advantage of the pupil. Slightly 
423 
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to change the wording of a verse of Clough’s, we seem 
content— 

To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 

Unskilied tu sunder and too weak to cleave, 

And with much toil attain to half success. 


By this is intended no disparagement of methods, or of 
the honest endeavors of the teaching profession to hit 
upon some plan or device that will better facilitate the 
teaching of the child. These are all right when not over- 
done; they are essentially necessary. But too great re- 
liance should not be placed upon methods. It has been 
well said that the matter of supreme importance which 
should oceupy the attention of the teacher is to know the 
methods of the child, his temperament, his individuality, 
and to regulate his own methods accordingly. Especially 
is the necessity for this made all the more evident ina 
class of deaf pupils where there are always present mental 
capabilities and differences in greater and more varying 
degrees. 

To return to the matter of explaining lessons. It should 
not be regarded as absolutely necessary to explain them 
beforehand ; the practice is neither logical nor productive 
of the best results. If anything, it is demoralizing to a 
healthy mental growth, and has a weakening tendency upon 
the character. It is generally better to encourage the 
pupil to use his own intelligence to the utmost, even 
though he does not fully understand what he is trying to 
master. For an accepted principle is that the mere effort, 
on the part of the child, to grasp the meaning of a sub- 
ject is of itself strengthening to the mental fibers. The 
case of the celebrated professor of mathematics who would 
draw most intricate geometrical figures upon the wall-slate 
and say to his class: “ To-morrow tell me what these 
mean,” would seem to point a moral for those of us who 
are over-fond of explaining lessons and, in so doing, 
draining all the rea] sense out of them. According to 
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our modern conception, however, the professor was carry- 
ing the matter of requiring mental effort a little toofar. It 
was imposing too much, perhaps, upon youthful minds, 
and this is out of keeping with the teachings of psychol- 
ogy. Yet it is reasonable to suppose that the habit was 
not wholly devoid of good results, something that cannot 
be said of many of the methods to which we are hope- 
lessly wedded. The specific end he had in view was 
nothing of the hazy kind ; it was clear-cut and well-defined. 
He aimed to supply abundant exercise for strengthening 
the mind; to develop the observative and imaginative 
powers ; a most praiseworthy end, to be sure. 

It has been maintained by those who favor explaining 
lessons beforehand that the child is likely to form wrong 
impressions if the matter is not explained, thus making 
the teacher’s attempt to illustrate it the next day 
doubly hard, since not only will he have to explain it but 
also to correct the false ideas which the child has unwit- 
tingly acquired. This is the strongest claim that can be 
advanced for previously explaining lessons. A plausible 
theory, however, 1s that it is not altogether impossible to 
supplant an erroneous impression ; correct ideas can be 
fixed all the more strongly in the mind of the child by a 
mental comparison with the false ones which he is likely 
to form. Granting for the sake of argument that this is 
true, the whole matter is reduced to a single proposition, 
whether the harm wrought by a too indiscriminate habit 
of previously explaining lessons outweighs this particular 
strong point in favor of explaining them. It is not unrea- 
sonable to presume it does. Moreover, there is a saner 
way to avoid the possibility of the child getting the wrong 
conception of the lesson. For there is such a thing as 
making clear the ideas of a lesson without the child’s sus- 
pecting it. For instance, suppose the child has a lesson 
in geography the contents of which he is not likely to ap- 
prehend. Instead of opening a text-book and launching 
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out upon a rambling explanation, would it not be more to 
the purpose for the teacher to select some similar object 
to talk about which has the advantage of being near at 
hand, so the’ child can investigate it for himself? Thus, 
suppose the lesson happens to be about the formation and 
composition of soil, or the work done by streams. It 
would be more reasonable if the teacher should give a 
live, interesting talk about the nature and composition of 
the soil, and of the work done by the streams of the neigh- 
boring country—the institution farm or school-garden, for 
instance. This would have the merit of being in keeping 
with the psychological principle of beginning with the 
child’s experience and building upon that. In making 
such talks, the identical hard words and phrases used in 
the book should be so employed as to give the pupil some 
idea of their meaning. This does not imply a simplifying 
of the matter for easy comprehension. Strength of mind 
can be acquired only in mastering difliculties. And it 
should be borne in mind that the difficulties presented 
should not be greater than the child is capable of over- 
coming. 

It may not be amiss to state here that the tendency to 
make all work play is in some danger of being overdone. 
There has never been, and there never will be, a royal road 
to learning. Thus spoke ancient wisdom and we moderns 
may profit by the precept. Aristotle contends that educa- 
tion ought not to be turned into a means of amusement, 
and there is considerable common sense in the reflections of 
this old philosopher. No criticism is intended here upon 
that teaching given in the primary and the first year or 
two of the intermediate department under the form of 
play, but upon the wholesale tendency to make all work 
play, as is advocated by some teachers. For that teach- 
ing which shuns all points requiring individual research 
and effort is in a measure worse than no teaching at all. 
One of the secrets of successful teaching is to inspire in 
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the child an insatiable desire to know—to understand. 
To accomplish this he must be taught that he must work. 
To have successfully aroused in the child such enthusiasm 
as this is to have accomplished half his education. But 
to return to the mattter of an indirect explaining of les- 
sons by means of talks on familiar things. It prevents 
the child from forming misleading ideas; at the same time 
it helps him to gain a clearer conception of the contents of 
a lesson, as is illustrated in the matter of explaining a 
geography lesson, treating of the formation of soil, by a 
talk on the nature and composition of the soil in the 
vicinity of the school. For it is reasonable to suppose 
that by doing this the child will understand better what is 
meant by gravel, clay, loam, and the like. 

If we would only weigh carefully the wrong we do a 
child by trying to explain and simplify everything for him, 
we should not be so ready to do this, at least until some 
individual effort is expended in trying to master the les- 
son. The fault is a grave one indeed. It is not only an 
impediment to a healthy mental development and growth, 
but it has a weakening effect upon the character. With 
the sensitive pupil it creates the impression that you re- 
gard him as incapable of independently grasping the 
ideas of a lesson. The result, as is quite natural to ex- 
pect, is to engender a spirit of diffidence. It robs the 
child of the most essential of all virtues—self-reliance. 
This is more baneful in effect, more difficult to correct, 
than wrong impressions he may acquire. With phlegmati- 
cally constituted children it has results quite the contrary 
but none the less harmful. It cultivates in them a care- 
less, slipshod way of doing things. They soon perceive 
that it is unnecessary for them to go to the trouble of 
thinking, since the teacher does all the thinking needful. 
They are content to study by rote, and do very little of 
this even. Indeed, this prevailing disposition to simplify 
everything pays a large premium upon stupidity. 
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It has been claimed that if the child goes to the evening 
study room with the lessons all unexplained, he will de- 
vote more time to tormenting the teacher in charge for 
explanation of hard words than to studying. What if 
he does? Is not this just what the teacher is on duty 
for? But it is not at all necessary that such a lamentable 
state of affairs should exist during the evening study hour. 
Rather, does it not point to a cog being loose somewhere 
in our system of instruction ? For ifthe child were taught 
how to use a dictionary rightly would there be any excuse 
for his bothering the teacher to explain the hard words? 

To explain a lessson in advance is to send the child to 
the study hall with the ideas all mapped out. The hour, 
as is natural to expect under such circumstances, is spent 
in a kind of sham study, which is worse than no study at 
all. Concentration plays no part in the effort to master 
the lesson. What is still worse, the ideas, which were all 
explained, and not acquired by individual effort, make no 
lasting impression upon the retentive faculties; they soon 
fade away, leaving the mind as blank as it was before. 
There has been no real effort, no true study, hence no 
strengthening of those faculties which make for material 
progress. 

It is claimed that the child often gives as a reason for 
not knowing his lesson that he was unable to understand it. 
This is a somewhat worn excuse. Any child when called 
to account for not knowing a lesson will offer as an ex- 
euse that he was unable to understand it. Especially is 
this true with the deaf child, who is usually quick to 
perceive that his teacher regards his poor command of 
language as a stumbling-block in the way of his getting 
at the contents of the lesson. Pay no attention to this 
excuse; no thorough teacher will accept it. 

What has been said should not be misconstrued as an 
advocacy of keeping only the difficult side of a lesson be- 
fore the child’s mind; for this is to cause him fear and 
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dread. It is as liable to create in him a spirit of difti- 
dence as does the knowledge on his part that you regard 
him as lacking in the power to understand the meaning 
of ordinary language. The great object of study is to 
cultivate in the pupil the power to see clearly, to imagine 
freely, and to act effectually. This is something that can 
never be acquired without individual effort on the part of 
the pupil as well as skill and guidance on the part of the 
teacher. 

An admirable plan for teaching a subject—geography, 
for instance—so that not only will the. words be under- 
stood and the language made clear, but the ideas be more 
firmly fixed in the mind, is never to explain the lesson be- 
fore the child has tried to master it unaided. Taking into 
consideration the fact that the test of understanding is 
the ability on the part of the child to express the ideas 
of the lesson in his own language, it would be well to re- 
quire him to write them out the next morning in his own 
language, and insist that the ideas be as near correct as 
possible. For a time, at least, there will be more or less 
copying of the language of the book. But this should 
serve only to indicate just what part of the lesson is not 
understood by the child. It is advisable that the teacher 
study the same lesson out of school himself, and thus be 
prepared to write out the contents of the lesson in simpler 
language. Not all technical terms should be discarded, 
since the power to interpret these terms must be devel- 
oped, and the sooner it is successfully done the better. 
The teacher’s writing should be upon the wall-slate, since 
it can then be read by the entire class at the same time. 
The slates of the pupils should then be corrected, and 
they be required to read one another’s slates. After a 
time the teacher can confine himself to merely glancing 
over the pupils’ slates, leaving the correction of mistakes 
in language to be done by the pupil. A spirit of healthy 
rivalry is thus created ; enthusiasm reigns supreme ; the 
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monotony, so noticeable when the teacher is laboriously 
trying to explain the lesson, is a thing unknown. The 
advantage claimed for this plan is that by means of it 
the ideas of the lesson are conveyed to the mind of the 
child through several different mediums—his teacher’s, 
his classmates’, his own, and the author’s. This is an 
excellent language work, and the constant repetition of 
the contents of the lesson fixes it all the more firmly in 
mind. After this, it is well to go into as thorough an 
explanation as time will permit. It is also well to illus- 
trate the lesson with whatever material or apparatus the 
teacher may have on hand. 

In reviewing a geography lesson—and the frequent re- 
view of a lesson is of the utmost importance—the use of 
what is known as the tabular form is helpful. Suppose 
the ‘class is reviewing a certain section of our country— 
the New England States, for instance. Now, as a means” 
of enabling him to give in a clear, concise way al! he may 
know about a section, this form has evident advantages : 


THE New Enauanp Srares. 


Largest rivers. 
Mountains. 


For what noted. 
Seaports. 
Climate 


| Capital. 

| Largest cities. 
| Occupations. 
| Products. 


| 


In connection with this form another excellent lan- 
guage work may be had. The class may be required to 


State. | 
} 
| 
| | a 
| | 
| 
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write out in- full the facts grouped under the separate 
headings. If the teacher do this thoroughly, insisting 
that the pupil use all technical terms with which he may 
be conversant, there will soon be no necessity of explain- 
ing lessons. All this requires something out of the ordi- 
nary routine work for the teacher, to be sure. Yet if the 
end justifies the time and patience, he must needs be a 
miserly teacher who would begrudge it. 

Now for a few remarks about explaining hard words. 
What has been said about explaining lessons beforehand 
applies in a measure to explaining hard words. The best 
thing to do in this matter is to give the child a dictionary 
and teach him to use it rightly. The dictionary must be 
his aid through life ; it is imperative that he learn to use 
it intelligently. This is not advocating the indiscriminate 
placing of a dictionary in the hands of the younger pupils, 
but it is advisable to do so with the intermediate and ad- 
vanced pupils. We often wonder at the inability of our 
pupils to use or to select in the dictionary the right word 
that will convey to the mind the precise thought the au- 
thor intended ; yet is it not irrational to expect of them 
what they have not been taught to do? Our English 
language abounds in such an unexampled variety of 
words, many of which possess kindred meanings, that it 
is little short of absurdity to expect such an impossible 
“feat” as the selecting of the right word to express the 
right shade of meaning when pupils have never been 
taught how to usea dictionary. Small wonder that when 
these words are “ marshalled in array” to express thought 
the deaf child is hopelessly bewildered and unable to 
grasp the author’s meaning. He knows nothing, has 
been taught nothing, about the varying shades of mean- 
ings that words possess. To him they are simply black 
dots on white paper. 

An intelligent comprehension of words is necessary for 
both the understanding and writing of English. Does it 
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not follow, then, that more time and thought should be 
given to the matter of teaching our pupils rightly to com- 
prehend the meaning of words? If they are always to 
be dependent upon others for selecting or understanding 
words, we have accomplished little toward equipping them 
for an active and useful life. Is there not some way by 
means of which we may better teach them to better use 
and understand words? Undoubtedly there is. 

The following plan is one that has had the test of expe- 
rience. It may properly be called “ word analysis.” <A 
tabular form, like the one given below, is drawn or the 
large slate. The pupil is required to look up a desired 
word in the dictionary, analyze it, and give its meaning. 
To illustrate more clearly the idea, let us take and analyze 
the word “ beautiful” : 


Word. | Analysis. | Meaning. 


Beautiful. | beaut (* | + ful. | full of beauty. 
| 

This not only enables the pupils to see how words are 
built, but also how they are derived; it enables them 
better to comprehend the meaning. Before they have ac- 
quired a certain degree of familiarity with the plan it is 
best for the teacher to explain the words before they go 
to the study hall. But after some knowledge and ability 
has been acquired the class should be required to bring 
in the hard words of each lesson the next morning all 
analyzed and the different meanings given; the idea or 
meaning the author intended the word to convey should 
be denoted by an asterisk. The class should then be 
made to copy the diagram and words into note-books kept 
for the purpose, and afterwards to refer to them time and 
again. 


and antonyms of words. 


with the advanced grades. 
productive of good resuits there can be no doubt. 
more correct idea of just what is meant here may be had 
by again resorting to an illustration : 
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This plan can be so arranged as to include the synonyms 
This will make the work some- 
what more difficult, and it should be used, perhaps, only 
That the plan may be made 


A 


Word. Analysis. | Meanings. | Synonyms. Antonyms. 
| 
| 
| 
+- pra- | (a2) Want of | impertinen 
(| Im + pra- | (a) Pree bashfulness, 
den(t)-++ce prudence, | incivility, 
‘jindiscretion ;| boldness, coyness 
| (b) want of | effrontery, 
| m = not, | caution; | forwardness, humility, 
| 
rudent = | | assurance, 
| wise, ’ | officiousness, 
ce=formof| disregard | presumption, 
modesty, 
an abstract | of rudeness, 
|  conse- | sauciness, 
noun. quences. | intrusiveness. 


The advantage of such a plan as this is, first, instead 
of the one meaning the child will probably obtain from 
the teacher, he acquires several ; secondly, his vocabulary 
is enlarged and enriched ; and, thirdly, he is not so ham- 
pered in writing by a meagre choice of words. More- 


over, he is enabled to read more intelligently, and accord- 


ingly derives greater real pleasure and happiness from 
life. 


JAMES W. SOWELL, 
Instructor in the Nebraska School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE CULT OF THE STOCK-BREEDER. 


WHEN we consider the various schemes for the im- 
provement of the breed in man which have been put forth 
from time to time by scientists and sociologists, there 
comes to us in our special field the question how the 
deaf would fare in the event of any general legislative en- 
actment intended to restrict marriage to those who are 
supposed to be mentally and physically “ fit.” Most men 
who have attempted to deal, either theoretically or prac- 
tically, with this problem have soon found that they have 
thrown their plummet into waters reaching far beyond 
their estimation of the depths theréof. The wealthy Rus- 
sian landowner who is at this moment experimenting on 
his own account with the peasants on his estate is trying 
no new thing. Plutarch tells us that in ancient Greece 
a selection of the finest physical specimens of the day was 
made, segregated, and supported by the labors of the he- 
lotry with the view of establishing a race of physically per- 
fect human beings. The experiment failed because the 
** scientifically bred” people became so idle and so stupid 
that they were unable to follow any continuous train of 
thought and were gradually displaced by persons of supe- 
rior mental powers. It is highly probable that with the 
life of the Russian autocrat we have mentioned his ex- 
periment will be brought to a termination. 

At the same time no student of sociology can but feel 
that if more were done to encourage marriages of healthy 
persons, more assistance given towards the proper care, 
nutrition, and training of healthy children, and more 
stringent regulations in respect of the marriages of un- 
healthy or defective persons put into operation, it would 
be better for humanity as a whole. No sane persou 
can dispute the correctness of the sentiment, or the 


wisdom of the legislative enactment, which would ope- 
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rate, with due respect to the liberty of the individual, 
tewards such an end. It is when we come to consider 
ways and means that the magnitude of the task appalls, 
and we understand how it is that ali efforts in this direc- 
tion have been merely tentative, experimental, and so 
limited in area as to be merely drops in the ocean of 
political economy. 

Reviewing ancient times we see that Lycurgus and Aris- 
totle would have it on the statute book that nothing im- 
perfect or maimed should be brought up; and the cries 
of children sacrificed to idols found their echoes on the 
wilds of Mount Taygetus. Plato in the groves of Aca- 
deme held the art of healing in contempt. A life pro- 
tracted by medical skill he held to be a long death, and 
men with bad constitutions were better out of existence. 
Yet Greece, so far from carrying out what Grote called 
its “ grand purpose of maintaining a vigorous breed of 
citizens,’ sank in course of time into licentiousness and 
moral anarchy, and passed a diseased and weakly body 
politic beneath the Roman yoke. Rome in its turn de- 
clined and fell, its moral atmosphere as miasmatic as the 
air which brooded over its desolate Campagna. 

In ancient Britain Druidic altars were stained with the 
blood of weaklings. Saxon, Dane, and Norman ground 
the faces of the poor in body or estate. Ruffianism held 
sway. Plantagenet and Tudor saw the beginnings of 
social enlightenment. As knowledge, with the invention of 
the printing press, grew from more to more, and the 
words of Jesus of Nazareth worked like leaven in the 
hearts of men, the amelioration of the lot of the poor and 
the unfortunate became a matter of concern. To and fro, 
across the warp of self-regarding human life was woven 
that other regarding principle which we may call Altruism. 
The sympathy which lies at the base of all lasting social 
relations, together with those deeper moral and religious 
feelings which enrich and elevate human nature, came 
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more and more into prominence. The welfare of the in- 
dividual, it was seen, was the welfare of the State. 
Schools, almshouses, and hospitals were founded. A new 
era began. 

We would not go back to the old days. But there are 
those who think with Déhrn and others that various 
symptoms of degeneration may and do occur as concomi- 
tants of social progress. We are told that in aiding the 
weak, sustaining the diseased, and allowing them to marry, 
we are encouraging the production of more weaklings, 
neuropaths, and even criminals. Statistics have been 
compiled and published in support or refutation of vari- 
ous prognostications of danger. Investigations are being 
made; the schoolmaster is abroad; doctors, scientists, 
and others are runuing to and fro, and knowledge is being 
increased. If we recognize the desirability of sequestra- 
ting the morally unfit, as shown by our provision of asy- 
lums for the insane, reformatories for the vicious, and 
prisons for the criminal, why, we are asked, do we not rec- 
ognize the fact that some measure of protection against 
the continual increase in the number of the physically un- 
fit is desirable and just ? 

It is due to these earnest investigators to treat their 
statistics with respect, however severely we may test in 
the crucible of criticism the corollaries which they deduce 
from their observations. Statistics make the order of na- 
ture ascertainable, and fairly compiled they cannot be 
gainsaid or traversed. 

Now, the inevitable result of any close study of statistics 
on this subject is a feeling that the position of those who 
are pleading for more careful regulation of the birth sup- 
ply of future citizens is impregnable. It is when we come 
to consider ways and means of regulating this supply 
that we are confronted with our greatest difficulties. 

If we take, for instance, the suggestion that the State 
shall act the part of a careful stock-breeder, select the 
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couples who shall be parents of the next generation, and 
put its veto on marriages of the “ unfit,” we are met at 
once by the questions: “ What are we to breed for?” 
“ Who are the unfit?” 

The stock-breeder has a very simple ideal to which he 
directs the entire pairing of his stock. “ He breeds for 
beef, he breeds for calves and milk, he breeds for a homo- 
* * * which is just what our 
theoretical breeders of humanity cannot venture to do- 
They do not want a homogeneous race in the future at all. 
They want a rich interplay of free, strong, and varied per- 
sonalities, and that alters the nature of the problem abso- 
lutely.” * 

Then how is the dividing line between the fit and the 
unfit to be drawn? What degree of deafness, for instance, 
would be held to render a person “unfit”? <A stringent 
medical examination would probably condemn quite half 
our population as defective in one respect or another, and 
of the remainder a considerable number might be morally 
unfit to have the care and upbringing of children. 

Mention has been made of experiments of this kind, and 
an interestiug commentary thereon is furnished by Mr. F. 
Legge, a writer in the Academy. “If,” says he, “ we im- 
agine a ruler desperately determined upon improving the 
breed of his subjects at all risks, and as autocratic as, say, 
Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, he must first * * * as- 
semble his subjects and pick out from those of marriage- 
able age all of either sex who were up to a certain standard 
of height, strength, fineness of skin, keenness of sight, 
and the other physical qualities that he is anxious to per- 
petuate. He must compel these to marry, carefully choos- 
ing his pairs so as to compensate as far as possible for 
the excess of any particular quality by a corresponding 
deficiency in the other, and must, when these unions are 
prolific, go through a similar course of selection with the 


geneous docile herd, 


*H. G. Wells, ‘Mankind in the Making,” p. 41. 
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children. But if he stopped here he would be rather 
farther off instead of nearer to his object than if he had 
left matters to nature. Nature brings about the survival 
of the fittest more by the elimination of the unfit than by 
conscious selection, and it would be necessary * * * 
that all those subjects who did not come up to the ruler’s 
standard of fitness should either be knocked on the head 
or prevented by perpetual imprisonment from propagat- 
ing their species; * * * but as, to give the experiment 
any chance of succeeding, those condemned must form at 
least one-half of the population, this last alternative would 
resolve itself into the fitter half sustaining by their labors 
and at the same time keeping in ward the more unfit—a 
state of things which would make life more intolerable 
for the jailors than for the prisoners. The unscrupulous 
ruler would, therefore, be driven to the first alternative of 
summary execution. But by the murder of one-half of 
his subjects, his fighting strength would be so terribly 
reduced that his territory would prove an irresistible bait 
to his neighbors, and in the fight which would follow some 
neuropath like Clive or Napoleon, or some hunchback like 
Richard III or Marshal Vend6me, would probably seize 
the reins of power, and the experiment be at an end. 
* * * Taking all facts together it seems that any seri- 
ous attempt to improve the breed of man by artificial se- 
lection would be met by nature with the elimination of 
the improved race.” 

Even if we hold that a set of individuals, if well fed, 
well taught, well exercised, and employed in noble work, 
could be developed into a perfect breed of men, we have 
only to glance at the reigning royal families of Europe 
to be again disappointed. “ Theconditions which should 
make such a race,” says the Spectator, “are the condi- 
tions under which these princely houses have been reared. 
They have all had the best lodging and the best food pro- 
curable at the time ; they have all been trained either as 
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soldiers or sportsmen ; they have all had the means of 
acquiring knowledge, and they have all had inspiriting 
work todo. Yet they remain very like other people. 
* * * Very few Princes have been original men, and 
the descendants of these few have, we think, without an 
exception, slipped back to the ordinary level. It would 
be easy to draw up a list of greater personages who have 
been brought up in poverty or amid rather squalid sur- 
roundings. That does not prove that poverty and squalor 
are good conditions to breed great men among; but it 
does prove that what are considered good conditions will 
not of themselves produce them. You cannot, that is, 
breed a truly Royal caste.” Furthermore, if we consider 
the statistics of Esquirol, which show that the proportion 
of insane to sane persons among these carefully sheltered 
royal families is, or was, when compared to the same 
ratio among the common people, as sixty to one, the cult 
of the stock-breeder is driven to its last ditch. Finally, 
the idea that artificial selection and interbreeding of indi- 
viduals above the average will raise the average of any 
species will be seen to be untenable. 

Anyway,it may be persisted, we should actively endeavor 
to assist nature in her task of eliminating the unfit. 

Ought we, then, to give the last dram to the drunkard, 
his latest folly to the fool, and hand the poison bottle to 
the wretch who calls for it? Shail we leave the wounded 
to die, the starving to perish, the weak to their weakness ? 
Shall we abolish doctors who of all men have done most to 
keep the unfit alive? And shall we declare the profes- 
sion and practice of medicine to be a hindrance to the 
development of the race ? 

Were we to model our conduct on Nature’s apparent 
conduct, as Neitzsche would have taught, we should come 
to this. But Neitzsche’s teaching, stripped of its fine 
phrases, means simply a return to the primitive instincts 
of our far-off arborean ancestors—‘“ immoral, crude, in- 
flated, incoherent stuff,” Tolstoi has called it. 
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So far as organic evolution is concerned it is generally 
conceded that man has reached his limit. What is devel- 
oping in him now is the man within the man, the mind of 
bim, the soul of him. ‘ What is really important in man 
is the part of him that we do not yet understand. Of 
much of it we are not even conscious, just as we are not 
normally conscious of keeping up our circulation by our 
heart pump, though if we neglect it we die. We are 
therefore driven to the conclusion that when we have car- 
ried selection as far as we can by rejecting from the list 
of eligible parents all persons who are uninteresting, un- 
promising, or blemished without any set off, we shall still 
have to trust to the guidance of fancy (alias Voice of 
Nature), both in the breeders and the parents, for that supe- 
riority ip the unconscious self which will be the true char- 
acteristic of the Superman.”* 

To this Superman the coarse cult of the stock-breeder 
will be an affront. ‘Social progress,” said Huxley, 
“means a checking of the cosmic process at every step 
and the substitution for it of another which may be called 
the ethical process, the end of which is not the survival 
of those who may happen to be the fittest in respect of 
the whole of the conditions which may exist, but of those 
who are ethically the best.” 

Ethically the best. Right here is the opportunity of 
the deaf, among others. If in the development of ethical 
qualities lies the development of the race, it follows that 
the deaf man who develops his ethical qualities to the full 
may be in a position to contribute much more materially 
to the welfare of society than even the physically perfect 
man who is lacking in the finer moral qualities. He will 
see well enough that to reproduce his kind is not always 
the best return he can make for the altruism, the labor, 
and self-sacrifice of others; that the man who removes 
burdens, alleviates human pain, opens out new paths, or 


* George Bernard Shaw, Man and Superman,” p. 185. 
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makes two blades of grass to grow where there was but 
one, is more worthy of honor than he who merely leaves 
a few sickly children to posterity. Conscience and dis- 
cipline will guide his steps. Reflection guided by know- 
ledge, the trained ethical quality in him, the “ superiority 
in the unconscious self,” will lead him, if need be, so to 
order his life that the probability of his bringing deaf 
children into the world shall be reduced to a minimum. 
Meanwhile he will serve the State in other ways, produc- 
ing children of his brain, the paternity of which he shall 
be proud to own, proud to add to the sum total of things 
which make for the welfare of his fellows. 

Of course, the qualities by which the deaf succeed in 
life, the special tendencies toward certain definite actions 
which they acquire, may, by a judicious marriage, be 
handed on to the next generation, and beneficial variations 
thus introduced into the cosmogony. Many children of 
deaf parents possess “ free, strong, and varied personal- 
ities,” and take rank among our worthiest citizens. The 
universities know them. Literature knows them. Philos- 
ophy has heard of them, and Science and Art have word 
ofthem. They are living illustrations of the fact that 
deaf parents, with their ethical qualities well developed, 
may be much more fitted to have the care and training of 
children than are some other parents who could be men- 
tioned. 

This is the brighter side of the question, but there is 
another and asad side. Children, far too many, sharing 
the affliction of their parents, ‘ even to the third and fourth 
generation” ; additional burdens on the State; poor little 
mites crying in the night for parents who cannot hear 
them; unable to make their wants known with any degree 
of certainty ; dependent on the kind offices of outside 
friends for the development of ordered speech and pro- 
nunciation. Take, for instance, case No. 7, recorded on 
page 138 of “ Marriages of the Deaf in America,” where 
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we have a deaf-mute whose parents were cousins and who 
had six deaf brothers and sisters and three other deaf rela- 
tives, marrying another deaf-mute who had deaf parents, 
a deaf uncle, and deaf brothers and sisters. The result 
was six children, all of whom were deaf-mutes, and all 
liable to propagate their defect. Consider another case 
(No. 1028) where a deaf-mute, whose parents were second 
cousins and whose grandmother, two great-uncles, two 
brothers and another relative were also deaf, married a 
deaf-mute whose parents were cousins and whose brother 
and sister and several other relatives were also deaf. Re- 
sult: seven children, of whom five were deaf, and all seven 
liable to propagate the defect. Such cases, together with 
the fact that twenty-five per cent. of the children of con- 
genitally deaf parents who had “ intermarried ” were also 
deaf, furnish the strongest possible arguments to advo- 
cates of restrictive legislation. 

But if the result of citing these cases and others is that 
teachers of the deaf bring them tactfully to the notice of 
their pupils as one by one they leave their care, and mis- 
sioners recognize that the promotion of the “ spiritual 
and temporal welfare” of their people calls for plain 
speaking on this as on other evils, nothing but good 
can come of it. The enlightened deaf person of the 
future will consider all these things. By the study of 
statistics and other apodictical demonstrations of ascer- 
tained facts he will gain information as to the best way 
of diminishing his liability to deaf offspring, and will 
govern himself accordingly. It has been said that we 
cannot rely upon education in matters like this—that love 
laughs at locksmiths and at scientists generally. But 
there is no more potent factor in social progress than this 
training of body and mind to do the thing that is. best. 
And when the deaf who are not,“ passions’ slaves,” or 
still in the quadruped state, realize the possible injustice 
they may inflict on children yet unborn, realize, too, that 
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they cannot be “ happy,” in any true sense of the word, 
with children sharing their defect, they may surely be 
depended on so to order their lives that such contingencies 
are made as remote as possible. 

Educate, therefore, and discourage undesirable mar- 
riages by putting ethical forces into operation. The for- 
mation of an ethical principle which shall operate as 
surely in the moral sphere as natural law in the material 
world may be a dream yet far from realization. Genera- 
tions may come and go ere any approximation to this 
ideal can be arrived at. Yet the day will come when the 
rational man’s own inner sense and the mere knowledge 
of social disapproval will act as a deterrent on marriages 
of drunkards, epileptics, consumptives, imbeciles, and 
hopelessly diseased persons of every sort. And in the 
creation and fostering of this ethical principle, rather 
than in artificial interference with cosmic laws, or the 
driving out of Nature with a legislative fork, lies the hope 


of all the race. 
A. MACDONALD CUTTELL, 


Leicester, Engiand. 


DEVICES FOR THE STUDY OF ELEMENTS OF 
SPEECH AND WORDS. 


ALL teachers of primary deaf children are well aware 
of the fact that the little ones grow weary in the dull 
routine of element or word work. Hence it is to the ad- 
vantage of both teacher and pupil that all lessons be 
presented in the most attractive ways possible, and that 
the devices be frequently varied. Deaf children naturally 
forget statements which are not demonstrated to their 
vision, since no impressions can appeal to them through 
the sense of hearing, so that repetition of ideas is 
especially needed. In fact, the teacher of the “ begin- 
ners” is obliged to wake up a memory which seems to be 
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sleeping very soundly in some cases, and then, after it is 
once awakened, the work ought to be presented so that 
this memory will delight to stay awake and broaden and 
grow strong. When we for a moment stop to consider 
how the little ones’ eyes are occupied all day long with 
the effort to read lips and other exacting work, it seems 
as if the same work should be presented in a great 
variety of ways, thus resting the eyes and the mind. 
Hearing children need this change and variety, but how 
much more the children who are afflicted with deafness, 
and must needs “hear with their eyes.” 

I shall speak in this paper of devices for the study of 
words, but let my readers remember that all statements 
apply equally well to elements of speech. A teacher may 
have one general method of presenting words to her 
class, but it makes a pleasant variety if the words are 
brought before the children in some pretty, fresh, unique 
way. For instance, the word may be made to look quite 
beautiful if painted upon a card with water colors. A 
teacher who professes to have no artistic ability may 
really paint in this way very nicely. Make the lower part 
of the letters of the word of one color, and shade the tops 
of them with another one. A great variety of combina- 
tions of color may be obtained in this way. It is always 
well that a child see a harmonious combination of color. 
Dotied and striped effects in letters always please chil- 
dren. Make the words large and the letters fairly broad. 

Words written upon different shaped cardboards are 
pleasing. The cards may be cut into geometrical forms, 
the forms of animals, etc. Different colored cardboards, 
or variously tinted papers, may also be used. 

Pretty scrap pictures may be had at reasonable prices. 
Words may be written upon the back of a single scrap 
picture. A set of children, babies, flowers, etc., is 
attractive, or pictures may be procured which depict a 


little landscape. The child should be asked to give the 
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names of all the animals or objects which he can in the 
picture. This exercise makes a little variation from the 
chart or any large language picture which is used regu- 
larly in the schoolroom. 

Oftentimes, while looking over the games in the toy 
departments of some of our large stores, hoping to find 
something which I could adapt to the work of my little 
deaf class, I have found simple little picture card games 
which I have arranged and used to great advantage. 
Sometimes a printed word, figure, or letter is found upon 
such a game, but a piece of paper may be pasted over 
this object and the word desired written instead upon the 
paper, or, if the picture is without any of these, the word 
may be written or printed upon the back of the card. It 
is surprising how many really attractive card games may 
be brought into the schoolroom with profit to the children. 

Perhaps you know some good-natured dry goods mer- 
chant. Ask him if he has any sample cases of ribbon. 
Paste strips of paper in the middle of each of these 
samples (after taking them from the case) and write a 
desired word upon it. Transfer pictures may be placed 
upon little cards, and the words written upon their backs, 
not below the picture, for the child might imagine it to be 
the name of the object. The children will not be con- 
fused in this matter; they readily see and understand that 
it is only a picture to look at in certain cases. A set of 
paper dolls may be used to write words upon. The 
children see that it is a set of dol/s, but that the words are 
all different. 

If one is able to procure a large illustrated catalogue, 
the pictures, especially if colored, will delight the little 
ones. 

Words may be written in the middle of a colored, fancy- 
shaped piece of tissue paper, a corresponding piece being 
carefully pasted to the edges of the first piece, thus 
making a transparency. Children love the mysterious, or 
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a little surprise, so the fact that they do not know what 
word is hidden away until the paper is held to the light, 
attracts and interests them immediately. The class may 
be so placed that it will not be necessary for any of the 
children to go to the window or leave their seats in order 
to see the word revealed by the light. Cut-out pictures 
in silhouette may be used in the same way. These will 
easily be recognized by the children. 

Pictures or words may be hidden about the room, and 
as soon as one is found by a child he will immediately 
come to the teacher and tell what he has found, returning 
for “more worlds to conquer.” Of course the child who 
finds the greatest number of objects is filled with joy! Or 
the teacher may say, “Find the boy,” or “ Find a cat.” 
Thus lip-reading, observation, and speech are all included 
in this little game. 

Pictures, objects, or words Written in very large text on 
cards, may be placed about the room in sight, and the 
teacher may say: ‘ Where is the girl?” or simply speak 
the word, “Girl,” ‘‘ Dog,” ete., if the little ones have not 
attained to the dignity of reading a sentence from her 
lips. Or perhaps it will add variety if the children, 
rather than the teacher, take turns in repeating the word 
to the class. 

A large chart may be very easily constructed with many 
words written upon it in circular form. A hand, re- 
sembling a clock hand, may be cut from a piece of very 
stiff cardboard or piece of tin, one end of which is 
fastened in the middle of the card, and in the center of 
the circular group of words. When called upon the 
child may move the hand to the word which is named by 
teacher or pupil. 

Take a board one-half by three-quarters of a yard in 
size, screw hooks in it about two inches apart in every 
direction, and write different words, both new and old to 
the children, but only one word under a hook. Let the 
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board stand upon a chair or in the chalk trough of the 
blackboard, and let the children stand at a little distance 
from it and throw rings upon the hooks. Whenever a 
ring is captured by a hook, the child speaks the word be- 
low that certain hook, writes the word upon the black- 
board, and points to the picture of it upon the picture 
chart which should be at hand. The rubber rings which 
are used on the tops of fruit jars, or rings made of card- 
board, may be used in this game. A_ board or very 
thick piece of cardboard may have words written upon it, 
as in the above-mentioned game, and the written words 
may be shot at from a tiny bow, with an arrow constructed 
for the purpose, or, instead of the arrow, a dart may be 
thrown at the words. 

A small panorama is the delight of little children. 
This may be made of a wooden box with a roller of wood 
(perhaps small rolling pias would do). On these a roll of 
paper could be wound or unwound easily by the teacher, 
a little handle being attached. In the open face of the 
box, which of course should face the children, words or 
pictures may appear. The panorama, after a few revolu- 
tions, will show a new picture to the children, and of 
course they are to give the names of all objects in the 
picture, either in chorus or separately in turn. The 
teacher will have different rolls of pictures or words, 
which she may change when the children become too 
familiar with either. 

I have some devices which are better to be given while 
the children are sitting about the table. The common 
little checker boards (not the backgammon boards) may 
be had for five cents apiece. Write words upon the 
squares, and as the teacher speaks the word the children 
may in turn point to and repeat it, or place a checker upon 
it as the word is named. Little pictures of objects may 
be pasted (if preferred) upon the squares, instead of the 
words. If the class is too large to work comfortably 
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with the checker board when placed in the center of 
the table, two may be used, one at each end of the table. 

We are all familiar with the game called “ Fish Pond.” 
Why not fish for words? I procured a large-sized game 
of this kind, pasted papers over the figures which are 
always found upon the cardboard fishes, wrote words or 
elements upon them, and let the children fish. As soon 
as a fish was caught the word upon it was spoken two or 
three times. In any of these games which I have men- 
tioned, or may mention, there seems to be an added 
interest when the teacher keeps account of the points 
made by the different pupils. 

Boxes of children’s blocks may be had for five or ten 
cents a box. There isa flat kind of block which has upon 
it letters on two sides. These may be covered with 
paper, the size of the block, and different words may be 
written upon both sides. Procure two boxes of blocks 
and after the words have been placed upon them, scatter 
them about the table. This device is designed for a test 
in quick lip-reading. The teacher speaks the word 
quickly and then each child strives to be the first to find 
that particular word upon the block. Great rapidity is 
needed by the children to turn the block about and dis- 
cover the word. 

A large pile of words written upon little squares of 
cardboard may be placed in the middle of the table, and 
as the teacher holds up a picture before the class each 
child tries to be first in finding the title of the picture in 
the pile of words upon the table. The same word is 
written more than once and mixed in the pile of letters. 
This exercise may be given as “busy work,” each child 
being provided with a good number of pictures and words, 
the word which is represented by the picture being placed 
thereon. Or the child may be provided with separate 
printed letters, and print the name of the picture by 
placing the letters forming the word upon it. 
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An alphabet with ink pad might be used as a great 
treat on a rainy or dark day—the children doing their 
own printing of words. These alphabets and ink pad 
sets, however, are a little expensive. 

For another game words may be written upon tinted 
or white cardboard; cards are then cut through the mid- 
dle, shuffled, and distributed, face down. to the children. 
Each child in order turns up a piece of cardboard and 
places it in the middle of the table. When a child turns 
up a card which matches any other on the table, he 
places it before him and speaks the word. 

I shall be very glad if any of these devices may prove 
of help to any teacher of the beloved little deaf children 


of our country. 
KATHARINE F. REED, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE SCHOOL MUSEUM. 


THE following is a copy of a circular sent out by a 
superintendent of one of the southern schools for the deaf. 
It was intended to reach every teacher of the deaf in the 
United States. 


“To the Teachers of the Deaf: 


“The Legislature of our State makes an annual ap- 
propriation for a museum for this Institution. What I 
mean by a museum is not a collection of curios, but a col- 
lection of objects that are useful in the teaching of the 
deaf, such as cotton bolls, ears of corn, grains of wheat, 
blades of grass, leaves, brick-bats, lumps of coal, sticks, 
sand, clay, leather, various kinds of woods, minerals, etc., 
etc., ad infinitum. 

Will you be kind enough to write out and hand to your 
superintendent the names of such things as occur to you, 
after some thought, that would help teachers of the deaf 
in this way? When I have received these replies I will 
have the entire list printed in alphabetical form and send 
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youacopy. There are many of the commonest objects 
that are not at the teacher’s hand during school hours; 
we want all of these.” 


A more profitable theme for discussion could not have 
been chosen. The status of the school museum has be- 
come an important question, and we are now in all proba- 
bility upon the eve of a museum movement which will 
prove comparable with the great increase in efficiency 
and in number of school libraries. But it is still so little 
understood and has attracted so little attention that 
almost no literature on the subject is available. This 
general lack is the more remarkable considering the ac- 
knowledged usefulness of museums. 

In the light of to-day, when it is recognized that teach- 
ing is better done by object than by word, that the thing 
becomes better known by studying itself than by reading 
or memorizing a description of it, the museum is indis- 
pensable. No botanist would attempt to teach a pupil 
botany by the dry descriptions and definitions contained 
in a floral manual. He would send him to the field to 
consider the lily, knowing that a day spent there is worth 
more than a month of book study. 

A good museum is an unsurpassed library and school 
of object teaching, making the pupil learn something 
whether he will or not; filling countless gaps in his - 
knowledge, affording a perpetual fountain of riches to 
the teacher, and a mine of gold for the pupil. If this 
be true, it needs but to be spread, to be multiplied, to be 
known, whether on a humble scale or a grand one, in 
order to become one of the: most powerful and most 
popular means of educating. This is particularly true in 
the case of schools for the deaf. 

It has recently been my pleasant privilege to assist in 
the arrangement of a school museum which is considered 
one of the best of its kind in the country ; consequently I 
feel that a description of its arrangement and management 
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will supply in some degree the information asked for in 
the circular. 


1. Scope. 


To speak of the scope of a museum is in one sense 
easy; but in another it requires no less than the prophet’s 
ken, for the scope is almost unlimited. A museum should 
contain all natural history objects that will show any of 
the phenomena or illustrate any of the relationships of 
nature, and all materials of an industrial nature that will 
show the origin and stages of processes of manufacture. 
All gaps should be supplied with pictures; for instance, 
in the cotton series we cannot have the field, but we can 
have a good picture of it. 

The late Dr. Goode in his well-known maxim says that 
“a museum should consist of a collection of instructive 
and well-written labels illustrated by carefully selected 
specimens.” It is evident, however, that our schools 
have not yet awakened to an appreciation of the valuable 
educational influence that may accrue through the use of 
carefully selected and clearly labeled models of machinery, 
apparatus used in the arts and trades, and a display of 
products in various stages of manufacture. Ina museum, 
display for the sake of display should have no part. Its 
mission is the illustrating of the truths of science in a 
vivid and positive way, and for this purpose the humblest 
object it contains may be as full of meaning as the most 
costly. 


2. Organization and Development. 


It need not be supposed that the establishment of a 
really good museum is possible only by a munificent en- 
dowment. Many of our neighborhoods are incipient 
museums from which a few industrious workers can easily 
secure collections. The bringing together of a complete 
series illustrating the minerals, flora, fauna, and history 
of almost any inhabited region teu miles square would be 
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found to furnish illustrations of a great number of facts 
of science. One would hardly suppose it possible that 
such a variety and number of organic and inorganic 
species could be found within so limited an area, had it 
not been demonstrated by collections now in existence. 
In many respects local material is the most valuable for 
educational purposes. Such complete collections of the 
natural objects found in a neighborhood properly classi- 
fied, named, clearly labeled, and openly exhibited is a 
great auxiliary to the educational machinery of a school. 
The actual specimen of bird, flower, or insect must convey 
a clearer and more perfect conception than the most 
elaborate description in a book, for it is only by study of 
the real object that all its attributes appeal to the mind. 

The collected materials in the beginning consist of 
more or less isolated specimens which soon begin to com- 
bine into related series; for instance, a piece of glaciated 
rock or beach pebble will illustrate the action of the 
different erosive agents and the appearance of the ma- 
terials upon which they act. Similar collections are 
made illustrating some natural relation of plants, animals, 
or minerals. ‘To insure the selection of materials that 
will show relationships wherever they exist, the pupil 
should start out with a definite purpose in mind. This 
consideration of relationships and working with materials 
develops a quality of mind action that can be developed 
in no other way. 

We all know the old saying that a craving for riches 
grows as the wealth increases; something similar is true 
of the collections brought together for the purpose of ad- 
vancing knowledge. The more they grow the more con- 
spicuous their deficiencies become and the more desirous 
we are to fill up the gaps which so provokingly interfere 
with our extracting from them the complete story that 
they have to tell. 

A vast amount of material may be acquired by estab- 
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lishing exchanges with schools in different parts of the 
country. <A large part of our material was gotten in this 
way and from donations made by patrons who are in- 
terested in the school. The major portion of the col- 
lections was contributed by large manufacturing concerns, 
who are always willing to aid worthy enterprises, and have 
responded most generously to all appeals addressed to 
them. 
3. Classification and Arrangement. 

The classification and arrangement of materials are of 
prime importance. The wise curator will carefully con- 
sider the needs of the school, and consequently the object 
of his museum and the space available to carry out this 
object. He will then divide the subjects to be illustrated 
into groups and consider their relative proportions 
according to which he will plan his space. Large labels 
will next be prepared for the principal headings and 
smaller ones for the various subdivisions. 

We cannot have illustrations of all the things in the 
world ; there is no room for them, and unless we know how 
to select material and how to classify it, we shall soon be 
swamped. With this idea in mind, what shall control the 
selection of specimens for a museum’ Not, certainly, as 
often happens, the bringing together of a number of 
things almost by haphazard, and cramming them as closely 
as possible into a case with little reference to their order 
or the possibility of their being distinctly seen. If an ob- 
ject is worth putting into a museum it is worth such a 
position as will enable it to be seen, and where it may be 
easily reached. 

Out of the mass of duplicates special collections may 
be arranged and placed in the different school-rooms for 
use in connection with nature study. No absolute dupli- 
cate should be allowed on the shelves. 

It is not always easy to obtain all the illustrative 


specimens necessary, consequently gaps will often appear ; 
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but these, if properly utilized by drawings or labels, may 
be made nearly as useful as if occupied by the actual 
specimen. Very few people have any idea of the multi- 
plicity of objects required for the purpose of working out 
many of the simplest problems concerning the life history 
of animals or plants. 

The most important unit available for illustrating a 
people is the family group—the man, woman, and children, 
with their costumes, personal adornments, and general 
belongings. In the museum to which I have referred, 
there are several of these groups, illustrating such tribes 
as would serve best as types of the ethnic provinces dis- 
tributed between the northern and southern extremes. 
Two of these groups, the Greenland Eskimo aud the Pata- 
gonian, stand at the northern and southern extremity of 
the series. Each member of the group is represented as 
engaged in some suitable occupation. The activities of 
the people are thus illustrated. These lay figures are 
very expensive, consequently their number is limited. 
The first case beginning at the north represents an Eskimo 
family and is accompanied by the following card explana- 
tion: 

“This is an Eskimo family of Smith Sound, the most 
northern inhabitants of the known world. On account of 
the prevalence of ice the year round they make little use 
of the kaiak, or skin boat, employed so constantly by the 
southern Eskimo. ‘These northern Eskimo use the dog 
sled for transportation. Their clothing is made from the 
skins of the seal, reindeer, birds, and dogs. Their houses 
are usually built of snow, and their activities are nearly 
all associated with the mere struggle for existence. This 
group represents a family as it might appear in the spring 
moving across the ice fields.” 


To group No. 2, the following card is subjoined : 


“This group illustrates a Sioux family, which is taken 
as a type of the inhabitants of the Great Plain. It was 
on this plain that the Sioux, Kiowa, and Algonkin de- 
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veloped their peculiar culture. The activities of all these 
tribes were created and fostered by the buffalo, including 
their food, dress, tents, tools, utensils, arts, industries, and 
social life. In the group appear a man, who is a hunter, 
returning with a trophy of the chase; the wife, who is 
butcher, tanner, pack animal, and general drudge, is dress- 
ing a hide; the young girl is beading a moccasin ; the boy 
is making a bow and arrow.” 


The agricultural series are placed in upright cases 
along the wall and the reptiles and fish occupy a series 
of floor cases with sloping tops. It is impossible, on 
account of limited space and limited funds, to show the 
natural surroundings of these various species, while to 
display them on plain wooden stands was thought to de- 
prive them of a certain amount of attractiveness. A 
compromise was therefore effected by using small stands 
and suggesting the environment by the introduction of a 
few plants, a rock or two, a little snow, the branch of a 
tree, etc. Thus the indigo snake was mounted on a base 
covered with sand, and a few pine cones to indicate that 
it is a denizen of the pine barrens. The condor was 
represented perched on a pointed rock, suggesting its 
mountain habitat, and was labeled thus: 


“ CONDOR. 
Sarcorhamphus gryphus (Linnzeus.) 


This huge American vulture is one of the largest birds 
of flight and probably occupies the first place among the 
land birds. Its range is restricted mainly to the Andes, 
where it ascends to heights not reached by any other 
creature. The condor is of slow growth, requiring about 
seven years to obtain full plumage. The young birds 
occupy the nest for a year or more before they are able 
to fly.” 

One of the most interesting and perhaps the most 
valuable department of the museum is that to which we 
have given the name “ Plant Economics,” A description 
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of the cotton and corn series will indicate the scope and 
arrangement of the various other series represented in 
this department. The cases are of maple, finished as 
light as possible ; the shelving is black, as this color seems 
to afford the most desirable background. The labels are 
in simple language and printed in large type. The cotton 
occupies three standard screen cases 8 feet 6 inches 
long. Each article is accompanied by an explanatory 
label, and the series is embellished by four large framed 
pictures, which are excellent representations of (1) “ Cot- 
ton Pickers in the Field;” (2) “ Hauling Cotton to the 
Gin;” (3) “A Modern Cotton Gin;” (4) “A Cotton 
Transport Loading for Liverpool.” The following labels 
are subjoined to the appropriate articles: 

“1. Cotton as it comes from the field.” 

Cotton-seed.” 

“3. Ginned cotton.” 

“4. Cleaned seed.” 

*5. Crushed seed (first step in oil extraction.)” 

“6, Partial separation. This crushed seed now passes 
from the crusher down an inclined shaker with a perfor- 
ated bottom, along which the separation of the kernels 
takes place, until, as seen in the next sample, no meal is 
left in the bulls.” 

“7. Hulls.” 

“8. Kernels. Each ton of crushed seed yields 1,000 
pounds of kernels.” 

“9. Meal. The last process accomplishes a complete 
crushing of the kernels into a coarse meal.” 

“10. Cotton-seed oil. Uuder the appropriate pressure 
oil runs freely from all parts of the press and is caught in 
large vats beneath the floor of the press-room and allowed 
to settle before being drawn off into tanks for transporta- 
tion to refineries.” 

“11. Oil-cake.” 


Then follow samples of various cotton materials, dis- 
played on black mounts and appropriately labeled : Mus- 
lins, cambrics, nansook, lawns, cotton flannels, duck, 
dimity, netting, and various laces, thread, etc., etc. 
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In the collection of cotton-seed products, there are 
various oils, “crude cotton-seed oil,” vegetable lards, 
glycerine, etc., and a variety of soaps made from cotton- 
seed. The oils and soaps were presented by Tie Fair- 
banks Company. 

The celluloids are among the most interesting of the 
cotton by-products, and all gratitude is due the “ Celluloid 
Company of New York,” the donor of our fine collection, 
which includes imitations of tortoise-shell brush, comb, 
and mirror; an ornamental figure in imitation of “old 
ivory;” a toilet set, brush, comb, mirror, etc., in imitation 
of ebony; other similar articles made of celluloid in 
imitation of amber, agate, jade, coral, linen, etc., and 
other things too numerous to mention, such as collars, 
cuffs, buttons, buckles, and trays. 

Corn and wheat are most conspicuous among the “ use- 
ful grasses.” The corn series occupies three cases. The 
samples are displayed in bottles with glass stoppers, pur- 


chased from White, Hall & Tatum, Chicago. A copy of 
the labels may prove helpful to those who intend to pre- 
pare similar series : 


“1. Corn (shelled.) Corn is one of the chief articles 
of food, and the source of the greater part of the distilled 
liquors and alcohol produced in this country. In addition 
to this it is being increasingly used as an ingredient of 
malt liquors, either directly as meal or indirectly as 
glucose.” 

“2. Degerminated Corn. The first process in milling 
is the removal of the hull and germ. The corn is passed 
through a machine, the degerminator, which cracks and 
slightly crushes the kernels, thus loosening the thin hull 
and freeing the germ from the rest of the corn.” 

“3. Hulls. The thin hulls are removed from the corn 
by the first bolting after it has passed through the 
degerminator. The hulls are utilized in stock feed.” 

“4. Germs. The germs removed in the first bolting 
contain a considerable amount of oil. They are ground, 
(see 5) the oil expressed (see 6), and the resulting cake is 
used in ‘Hominy Chop.’” 
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“5. Nigger Meal. The germs are ground for the more 
economical extraction of the vil. After pressing the 
refuse is used in the stock feed before mentioned.” 

“6. Corn Oil. The oil pressed from ‘ Nigger Meal’ 
is used in lighthouses for illumination. Nearly 4,400,- 
000 gallons were exported in 1900.” 

“7. Bolted Corn. (Stock for meal.) Corn from the 
degerminator after passing through the first bolting. 
machine which has removed the hulls and germs from the 
kernels. This is the ‘stock’ from’which the products 
following are made.” 

“8. Hominy. Ripe kernels of corn which have been 
soaked, hulled, and degerminated, form the basis from 
which the several grades of hominy are _ produced. 
Hominy is prepared by breaking and grinding, and is 
used for food and also in certain brewing processes.” 

“9. Granulated Hominy. Fine hominy prepared 
from ‘white dent corn.’ The kernels have been broken 
into a coarse granular meal.” 

“10. White Granulated Corn-meal. The kernels have 
been broken and bolted and. then ground into coarse 
meal.” 

“11. White Cream Meal. This meal is intermediate 
in fineness between‘ granulated meal’ and ‘corn flour.’ ” 

“12. White Corn Flour. This is made by reducing 
the granulated meal to flour by grinding and bolting. 
Although almost as fine as wheat flour, raised bread can- 
not be made from corn flour, owing to the absence of 
sufficient gluten.” 

“13. Yellow Corn. Shelled yellow corn from which 
yellow corn products are made.” 

“14. Golden Granulated Hominy.” 

“15. Yellow Corn-meal.” 

“16. Corn-cobs.” 

“17. Corn Plant. (Showing ear and blossom.)” 

“19. Corn-stalks. Showing the part of the stalk used 
in the manufacture of paper. The average yield per 
acre of stalks suitable for paper making is about 1,395 
pounds.” 

‘20. Twenty-four specimens of paper prepared from 
corn-stalk. Presented by Mr. Geo. R. Sherwood.” 

“21. By-products. Beers, whiskey, malt, etc.” 

‘22. Pop-corn (shelled). This corn is characterized 
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by its property of bursting and turning inside out when 
heated, thus increasing many fold its size. This property 
increases as the proportion of starch decreases, reaching 
% maximum in those varieties which contain no starch. 
The kernels of this group are small, horny, and have a 
smooth surface. The plant is dwarf and tends to produce 
more ears than most other varieties. It is probably 
nearest to the original corn which may explain its 
tendency to sport in various ways. 1. An ear of pop- 
corn. 2. («) A cross-section of ear of pop-corn. (4) 
Lengthwise section of ear of pop-corn. 3. Samples of 
corn of various colors and variety.” 


4. The Preservation of Museum Specimens. 


The preservation of museum specimens is of no less 
importance than their acquisition. All material should 
be thoroughly poisoned before being put away. In many 
cases this does not seem necessary—but as nearly all or- 
ganic structures have peculiar enemies in the insect 
world, it is a wise precaution. 

Detailed directions for preparing animal material may 
be found in Rawley’s “The Art of Taxidermy,” pub- 
lished by Appleton, New York. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when every 
school in the land will possess its museum, for we may 
look with great satisfaction upon the establishment of 
even a humble temple of the arts. 


FRANCES E. GILLESPIE, 
Principal of the Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Connecticut. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL STATUS OF THE DEAF. 


[Au interesting and valuable report concerning the Industrial Status of 
the Deaf after leaving school was presented to the Congress of the Deaf 
jn St. Louis last August. The report will be published in full in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, but we are glad to have the following summary 
of it for the Annals. The questions used by the committee in obtaining 
the information contained in their report were published in the Annals 
for January, 1903, vol. xlviii, pp. 125-127. It is to be regretted that the 
answers to the inquiries were not more numerous, but as the committee 
was continued, and enlarged by the addition of two new members, and now 
constitutes a permanent Bureau of Industrial Statistics, we may hope for 
fuller and still more useful information from it in the future.—E. A. F.] 


THE committee was appointed by the President of the 
Association, J. L. Smith, in December, 1899, and consisted 
of Warren Robinson, Chairman, Alex. Pach, and Phil. L. 
Axling. Its work was to collect data, etc., relating to the 
deaf in the industrial world, to be used in bettering their 
condition. 

The committee early memorialized the heads of schools 
for the deaf on the importance of improved industrial 
education, receiving encouraging replies. It addressed a 
paper to the Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
in session at Talladega, Alabama, calling attention to the 
question of the establishment of Industrial Bureaus in 
schools for the deaf to help pupils leaving school to get 
employment. The Conference thought such bureaus un- 
necessary. It prepared and sent out three sets of questions 
embodied in circulars to employers of the deaf, the deaf 
in business, and deaf workmen. Considerable difticulty 
has been experienced in securing returns, but the data 
obtained, though somewhat limited, is considered of in- 
estimable value as a beginning, considering the magnitude 
of the undertaking, to say nothing of the aid it will be as 
a basis in forming a better judgment of the deaf in their 
industrial relations. The committee deemed it too soon 


to make recommendations as to courses to be pursued in 
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plans looking toward improving conditions, etc., and 
desired that it be retained and empowered to continue the 
prosecution of the work so auspiciously begun. 

The following is a summary of the replies received by 
the committee : 


I. Employers of the Deaf. 


Fourteen employers employing sixty-four deaf persons 
responded. Each employed from one to twenty-six, most 
of them having from only one to two orthree. Employers 
reveal a great lack of acquaintance both with the deaf and 
with the means of communicating with them ; that being 
one of the leading drawbacks to getting started. The 
deaf are very generally considered good or satisfactory 
employés, in some cases above the ordinary. The majority 
of the employers say the deaf are not discriminated against. 
Only one answered in the affirmative, and the others con- 
ditionally, but their replies may be regarded as encouraging 
rather than discouraging. 

Lip-reading appears to be of limited use, writing and 
signs taking precedence. 

The deaf might better begin their industrial careers as 
soon as school is over than have it continued at the 
schools. 

It is strongly the consensus of opinion that the deaf 
should be helped in every possible way to secure employ- 
ment after leaving school. An extensive use of the letter 
of recommendation and the “ open letter” is suggested. 

More thoroughness is recommended in the industrial 
departments of our schools rather than many lines of work ; 
more common sense and less theory. 

Most employers would prefer a hearing man, chiefly 
because they do not understand the deaf and not particu- 
larly on account of any prejudice. The two following 
replies will throw light on this point: “ Yes, until tried ; 
the trouble is to get the trial.” ‘No prejudice, but it 
takes more time to explain work to them.” 
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It is noted that the deaf are not generally cheerful 
enough, being inclined to be gloomy, morose, or suspicious, 
which has an important bearing on their success or failure 
in securing and retaining employment. 


Il. The Deaf in Business. 


Twenty-five were heard from. The length of time in 
school was from eighteen months to ten years, but most of 
them were in school Jess than seven years. Sixteen of the 
twenty-five are semi-mutes. Fourteen of them own their 
business and the remainder are in with relatives or partners. 

As a rule the deaf in business are successful to such an 
extent as to encourage more to enter the field. 

The obstacles to starting in business outside of those 
difficulties encountered by the hearing are: The ignorance 
and prejudice of the hearing with respect to the abilities 
of the deaf and their not being accustomed to do business 
with them, the inability of the deaf to mingle with the 
hearing, and timidity, deafness itself, and the fact that the 
deaf are too easily discouraged. 

Some of the deaf in business question the merits of the 
deaf workman, but furnish no convincing proof that he is 
inferior to the hearing one. Asa means of communication 
writing and speech take precedence over lip-reading. 

The large town is preferable to the small one for business. 

The large majority are in favor of holding a business 
convention of the deaf. 

Eleven advised the deaf with average intellectual attain- 
ment to go into business, but with an “ if.” 

As to occupations not requiring a high degree of in- 
telligence the business men recommend to their fellow 
deaf agriculture and trade pursuits and manual labor. 

With very few exceptions there was satisfaction with 
the amount of business done, and only three had any 
complaints about getting credit at banks or with other 
business men. 
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The suggestions for improving the industrial depart- 
ments of our schools were substantially as follows: Better 
and better paid instructors, more modern methods and 
equipment, with the addition of trades that were more re- 
munerative,and more instruction in agricultural branches. 


Ill. Data from Deaf Workmen. 

The following summary is appended in the hope that the 
gist of the foregoing information will be better understood : 

1. A period of ten years in school appears to give the 
best average results. Below seven years is insufficient in 
most cases. 

2. There are few ordinary occupations in which the 
deaf cannot or do not engage. 

3. More deaf workmen learn a new trade when they leave 
school than follow the trade they are taught at school. 

4. Deaf workmen, as a rule, have a preference for work- 
ing in large shops or factories rather than in small ones. 

5. The deaf workman has the tendency to change his 
line of work too often, thus making him only semi-expert 
in any one line. 

6. Employers and foremen treat deaf workmen the same 
as they do hearing workmen. 

7. Deafness is a hindrance to an extent, but is not such 
a formidable barrier to success as has been popularly 
supposed. 

8. Too few deaf workmen avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by membership in the union of their respec- 
tive crafts. 

9. The deaf workman usually has steady work. Those 
who have not generally have themselves to blame. 

10. The eternal hope of being in business for himself 
is strong in the breast of the deaf workman. 

11. It is the almost unanimous opinion of our correspon- 
dents that rural pursuits are better for the deaf than 
factory work. 
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12. Hearing workmen generally learn the manual alpha- 
bet when they have a deaf fellow workman. 

13. The “best” trade for the deaf is that for which 
each individual is best adapted. 

14. As to the schools helping the deaf to get work upon 
their leaving, opinions are about evenly divided. 

15. While many of our correspondents retain the power 
of speech, they resort more to writing, and few of them 
are good at lip-reading. 

16. The general opinion is that the deaf should leave 
school when their literary term is completed and enter 
shops and factories, rather than take a post-graduate course 
in industrial lines. Circumstances, such as native ability, 
equipment in school shops, etc., have an important bear- 
ing on the course to follow. The school shops are not, 
as a general thing, conducted on lines sufficiently modern. 

17. The deaf invariably get the same wages as the 
hearing for the same class of work. 


18. Employers and foremen are glad to have deaf work- 
men who can show that they have the ability to do the 
work expected of them, and take them on a basis equal 
tothatofthe hearing. Ifthey are competent their services 
secure ready recognition. 


Respectfully submitted. 


WARREN ROBINSON, Chairman, 
ALEX. PACH, 
PHIL, L. AXLING, 

Committee. 


THE ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 


THE Ninth Triennial Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, which 
met at St. Louis, October 17 to 20, 1904, was held under 
pleasant auspices. By invitation of the Department of 
International Congresses of the Universal Exposition it 
had its meetings in the Halls of Congresses on the Expo- 
sition grounds and, without sacrificing anything of its 
individuality, was recognized as one of the authorized 
International Congresses of Education, Arts, and Science, 
which constituted a prominent and honorable feature of 
the Exposition. 


The attendance was larger than at any previous Confer- 
ence. Forty Superintendents and Principals were re- 
corded as present, representing most of the largest and 


most important schools in America and one school in 
Sweden. There were also thirty-one honorary members, 
including ten or more directors or trustees of schools, sev- 
eral teachers from the United States and one from Ger- 
many, several deaf-blind pupils with their teachers, the 
State Inspector of Wisconsin Schools, the editor of the 
Association Review, and the chief friend of the deaf-blind. 
The members were for the most part faithful in their at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the Conference. 

The subjects discussed, such as “ Courses of Study and 
Text-books,” “ Examinations, Grading, and Promotions,” 
““ Higher Education of the Deaf,” “ Further Development 
of Industrial Training,” Artistic Development Industri- 
ally,” “The Department of Special Education of the 
National Educational Association,” “ Moral and Religious 
Training,” “ Day-Schools,” “Supervision and Care of 
Pupils,” ‘ The Deaf-Blind,” ete., were of practical value, 
and the members expressed their differing opinions clearly, 
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frankly, and earnestly. Among the most interesting and 
valuable contributions were two papers from foreign dele- 
gates, Mrs. Elisabeth Anrep-Nordin, Principal of the 
School for the Deaf-Blind at Venersborg, Sweden, and 
Miss Amkea Schmidt, a teacher in the school at Emden, 
Germany. 

As the proceedings will be published in full in a future 
** Conference number”’ of the Anna/s, no further report of 
them is given here. Usually the Conferences of Superin- 
tendents and Principals have been held at some school 
for the deaf, and the proceedings have been reported and 
published at the expense of the school entertaining the 
Conference. As this arrangement was not practicable at 
St. Louis, the proceedings were reported and will be 
printed at the expense of the Annals. In order that our 
treasury may not bé too much depleted by the additional 
expenditure thus incurred, several numbers of the Anna/s, 
including the present one, will have fewer pages than 


usual. 


HELEN KELLER DAY AT ST. LOUIS. ' 


THERE were many special “days” at the World’s Fair 
named after States and cities and after famous men and 
women of the past, but Helen Keller is the only living 
person who was thus honored. An immense number of 
people gathered at the Hall of Congresses to greet her on 
“Helen Keller Day,” October 18, 1904, filling the seats, 
aisles, and windows, while thousands sought admittance 
in vain. A newspaper reporter said that the throng was 
greater than any that had come together to do honor to the 
renowned statesmen and scholars who had held their 


meetings in that hall during the summer. 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of Gallaudet College, 
presided. He introduced the Hon. David R. Francis, 
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President of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, as the 
first speaker. Mr. Francis, on behalf of the authorities 
of the Fair, gave a graceful address of welcome to Miss 
Keller. Referring to a conversation he had had with her 
that morning, in which she had said that a new vocabulary 
would be necessary adequately to express the beauties of 
the Exposition, he said that a new vocabulary must be 
made before words could be found to do justice to the 
achievements of Helen Keller. 

Miss Keller then delivered an address. As her voice 
is not strong she spoke it sentence by sentence to Miss 
Sullivan, who repeated it in the same way to Mr. Fran- 
cis, who repeated it to the audience. Those near her 
could hear the sound of her voice, though they could not 
understand the words clearly until they were repeated ; 
but the whole audience could see and sympathize with the 
deep feeling and earnestness expressed in her animated 
countenance as she spoke. 

Miss AppRESss. 

I have been asked to come here to-day and lend my 
voice for the uplifting of those who struggle in unequal 
and untoward circumstances. All these great halls of 
machinery, power, and art are the achievements of the 
strength of man when his arm is free and his heart un- 
bound. In the midst of so much achievement, the pres- 
ence of our convention tells us that man has not forgotten 
his weaker brother. Many huve been invited here because 
of learning, skill, or achievement ; fur their contributions 
to the beanty and art of the world. I am here, not for 
what I have done, but for what has been done for me—to 
raise me to the level of those that see and hear. 

I testify to what the good and grand have done for de- 
privation and infirmity. My evidence is of able men and 
women who have done what they could to unstop ears, 
open eyes, give speech to the lips of the dumb and light 
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to darkened minds. I enter with you into the commu- 
nity of living speech, and for the joy of speech I express 
my heartfelt gratitude. 

Such is my brief and earnest message to you. Now, 
may I say what seems to be the message of the Exposi- 
tion to us who work—the sightless and the seeing, the 
dumb and the hearing? Here are manufactures and 
works of art; yonder stands the locomotive ; there the 
manifestation of irrigation which has annihilated the 
desert; and in the halls of education man reclaims his 
fellow man by annihilating darkness. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition is a great mani- 
festation of enlightenment. All of man’s thousand torches 
burn here at once. The Exposition is what its founder 
intended it to be—a world university. Here we see the 
machine and its products, side by side, body and soul to- 
gether. Here we see the root, the process, and the fruit. 
This Fair is an epitome of the world. It stretches the 
capacity of the soul and extends the intellect. 

Here all nations are brought together. We of America 
think no country since Eden has been so good as ours ; 
but no nation is so great as the sum of all. Here'the 
spirit of civilization shines forth, illumined by the work 
of those who help the ones that must walk in darkness. 
The desire to help them is more deeply implanted now 
than in any other age ; the world is on our side. 


The forces here displayed lift up my hands and sup- 
port my weakness. Science, nature, and art say to me: 

“ Thou art deaf and blind, but enter thou into the Hing- 
dom of God.” 

God bless the nations that provide an education for all. 


Here aud at other intervals between the addresses ex- 
cellent music was given by the orchestra from the Missouri 
School for the Blind. At one point the “ Blind Twins,” 
two little eight-year-old brothers from the Kansas School 
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for the Blind, played as a violin duet one of their own 
compositions. As they finished playing and the audience 
were applauding Miss Keller stepped over to them and 
kissed them. 

President Gallaudet then delivered an address, a con- 
siderable part of which consisted of a description of the 
methods of Helen Keller’s education. It was listened to 
with great interest by the audience, but we omit that part 
here, as those- methods have been fully described in a 
former volume of the A nna/s (xxxvii, 127-154). 


PRESIDENT GALLAUDET’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The occasion which brings us together to-day is quite 
without parallel or precedent. 

We are assembled to show our interest in a young 
lady, widely known and universally admired, who, in spite 
of difficulties that would at first thought seem insur- 
mountable, has achieved success as a student in litera- 
ture and the arts that would be a just source of pride to 
any young man or woman of our time. 

No college honors have been more fairly earned or more 
justly worn than those accorded to Helen Adams Keller 
at Radcliffe College last June. The round of applause 
which greeted her as she received her diploma from the 
hands of the President of the College has been echoed in 
the hearts of her many friends in this and other lands. 
And all unite in the hope that on the foundation of the 
sound college training which she has had, a superstruc- 
ture of intellectual and spiritual development may arise 
which shall give her to the world as one of the most in- 


teresting personalities of the twentieth century. 

But Miss Keller is not here to be lauded and glorified. 
Nothing is further from her wish, for her modesty almost 
determined her to decline the honor of a Helen Keller 
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Day at the St. Louis Fair. And she finally consented to 
accept the invitation of the authorities of the Fair only 
because she was satisfied that her appearance before 
the public on an occasion like this might be the means 
of increasing general interest in and securing generous 
support for the most liberal education possible for those 
who were laboring under disabilities similar to her own. 

The education of Helen Keller is often regarded and 
spoken of as a miracle. People uninformed of the 
methods used in developing the powers of her mind. are 
full of wonder as to the way in which ideas were first 
communicated to her, how she was made to understand 
that words had definite meanings. That no miracle was 
performed, but that by the aid of means perfectly natural 
in dealing with a child who was blind and deaf, informa- 
tion in great variety was conveyed to her mind, will be 
evident from the interesting account given in the letters 
of her teacher, Miss Sullivan, published in the appendix 
to Helen’s “ Story of My Life.” * * * 

As I said at the opening of my remarks the glorifica- 
tion of Miss Keller is not the object of this day named 
for her. It is to give her an opportunity to make an‘ ap- 
peal in behalf of those who are laboring under disabili- 
ties like her own. I am sure we shall all most heartily 
sustain and second this appeal, pledging ourselves to do 
everything in our power to brighten the lot of those to 
whom the sunlight of sight and the music of sound can 
never come. 


A statement by Miss Sarah Fuller of Boston, describ- 
ing the methods by which she taught Helen Keller to 
speak, was read by Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of 
the Model Schools for the Deaf and the Blind at the Ex- 
position. We omit this also, as a similar statement has 


been ar ws in a previous volume of the Annals (xxxvii, 
23-30). 
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Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the California In- 
stitution for the Deaf and the Blind, delivered the follow- 
ing address : 


Dr. Wrikinson’s ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


As representative of a far-away State, it gives me great 
pleasure to be with you on this occasion, and to join this 
great assembly in celebrating a day which the Executive 
Committee of this magnificent Exposition has set apart 
for special honor and called “ The Helen Keller Day.”’ 
It was a gracious thing for the management to do. It 
was also a very proper thing to do. The nations of the 
earth have sent here for comparison and competition their 
choicest possessions, the rarest products of soil and cli- 
mate, of hand work and brain work, of civilization and 
beneficence, but I venture to say that in all this array ot 
natural wealth, of splendid achievement in art, in mechan- 
ical invention, and in scientific discovery, gathered from 
all the continents and the islands of the sea, there is no 
choicer “exhibit” than the pure white soul of Helen 
Keller, who sits on this platform looking with the eyes 
which education has given her upon the infinite glory that 
awaits ber, and at the same time with an almost divine 
optimism thanking Him 

‘** who left 


Unto her soul yet open avenues, 
For joy to enter and for love to use.” 


I well know how like inordinate hyperbole this sounds, 
and it 7s so if this statement is to be judged by the hard 
materialism which seems so prevalent and so dominant 
at the present day, but I beg you to gauge my exaggera- 
tion of speech by the priceless worth of human souls ; 
for [ am at one with Mr. Andrew D. White when he says 
that ‘this country could afford to lose all that it has yet 
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attained if by so doing its inhabitants become true and 
faithful men and women.” I believe most profoundly in 
the verity of that statement, for these are the things that 
endure. The material achievements of men are but the 
temporary housings that perish with the using. If in 
some great cataclysm of nature all the tenements and tem- 
ples and monuments and ships and railroads and wealth 
were destroyed, and the world could be left with its accu- 
mulated experience of patience and faith and hope and 
charity and love, the world would be better for the change; 
for out of this wreck of matter would speedily rise a new 
earth spanned by a nobler heaven than vision of prophet 
ever saw. No need of crystal sea nor jeweled gates nor 
golden streets to adorn this new Jerusalem. ‘The all- 
sufficient beauty and glory thereof would be its true and 
faithful men and women. 

I am not here to add, nor attempt to add, anything to 
the stream of sympathy and praise which has set steadily 
towards this dear young woman for so many years. It 
would do her no good, and that she has not already been 
swept from her base is the best evidence of her strength 
of character and the saneness of her mind. She must 
know that the sympathy, the tenderness, the compassion 
of the world are at her beck and eall, and if the love and 
prayers of human hearts avail anything, no evil thing 
shall ever come nigh to her to mar her serenity or to 
trouble her peace. 

Nor am I here to discuss the methods by which Helen 
Keller’s marvellous intelligence has been developed and 
led upwards into the sweetness and joy of life ; how she 
has come to have that refined appreciation of literature 
and that facile and accurate use of language which we 
call culture, and how she has been able in spite of her 
handicapped faculties to master the severer branches of 
a college curriculum. These are questions of academic 
interest and of pedagogic value, but their consideration, 
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it seems to me, belongs to the closet, the class room and 
the Conference, rather than to the platform of a jubila- 
tion day. For myself, I am content to take Helen Keller 
as she is, and thank God for her. When in my tramps 
through the mountain regions of my own State [ come 
upon a Shasta lily, growing out of most unpromising soil, 
surrounded by chaparral, yet filling all the air with its 
delicate perfume, brightening the day with the whiteness 
of its petals, and modestly performing its functions as a 
thing of beauty, its own excuse for being, I do not bring 
out my blow-pipe and retorts and chemical and labora- 
tory appliances and fall to scratching the hard earth and 
tearing the tender roots and subjecting soil and rootlets 
to fire and biting acids and such cruel processes as the 
chemist knows how to use, in hopes of finding by what 
subtle alchemy nature has produced so glorious a flower. 
This may well be and is the business of the vegetable 
physiologist or the psychologist, if you will, for I am half 
inclined to believe that flowers have souls. And even so 
a study of Helen Keller methods of intellectual develop- 
ment is well worth the careful and thorough investigation 
of the teacher, but I never was a scientist and to-day I 
am not even a pedagogue. I am not sorry, however, that 
the chairman has seen fit to make allusion to some of the 
means used in Miss Keller’s education, because we often 
find people who are more interested in the processes than 
in the results of our work. Brt on this occasion I am 
here simply to ask the privilege of joining you in paying 
tribute to one whose intelligence and achievement under 
enormous difficulties have astonished the scholar; whose 
lovable personality has won the affection of all who have 
come to know her, and whose patience and sweet submis- 
sion under the saddest of all afflictions have made her 
example an inspiration for all time. Such lives are not 
lived in vain. 
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A marked feature of the occasion was the presence of 
the deaf-blind children, Lottie Sullivan of Colorado, Ruby 
Rice of Texas, and Emma Kubecek of Illinois, with their 
respective teachers, Mrs. G. W. Veditz, Miss Mamie 
Hetlybower, and Mrs. Helen R. Jordan. Two adult deaf- 
blind persons, Miss Madie Woodbury and Mr. Clarence 
J. Selby, were also present. The interest these deaf- 
blind people aroused in the audience was only surpassed 
by the interest in Miss Keller. 

In the evening a pleasant reception in Miss Keller’s 
honor was held in the Missouri building by the deaf of 
St. Louis. Addresses were made by Mr. Francis, Dr. 
Gallaudet, and Mr. William Wade, the chief friend of the 
deaf-blind. 


NECROLOGY. 


THE number of deaths in our profession since the last 
issue of the Annals, if we include those of teachers who 
had retired from the work, is unusually large. As our 
personal acquaintance with most of the persons named 
was slight, the brief characterizations which follow are 
chiefly taken from the papers published at the schools 
with which they were connected. 

Eta 8. Dawson died in Philadelphia, September 28, 
1904. She was a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution 
from 1890 until the time of her death. ‘ Without osten- 
tation she was deeply religious. Devoted to her work and 
to her friends, possessed of a brilliant mind and a rare 
good humor, she endeared herself to all who knew ber. 
In her death the Institution lost a valued teacher and 
those who knew her best a friend whose devotion was un- 
wavering, tender, and true.” 

Eveanor [Lanetois}] McCoy died at her home in Del- 
avan, Wisconsin, June 5, 1904, aged 74. She lost her 
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hearing at the age of fiva, was educated in the New York 
Institution, was assistant matron in that Institution for 
one year, taught a private pupil in Canada for five years, 
was married to Mr. Z. G. McCoy in 1861, and for twenty- 
two years was a teacher in the Wisconsin School. ‘She 
was a remarkable woman, a natural and efficient teacher, 
with a sweet personality that won all hearts, and a true 
and loyal friend to the Institution that she loved.” 

Freperick D. Morrison died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Baltimore, October 8, 1904, of appendicitis, aged 67. He 
was a native of Maryland, was at the head of the Mary- 
land School for the Blind from 1864 until his death, and 
was also Superintendent of the Maryland School for the 
Colored Blind and Deaf since its establishment in 1872, 
though the management of the latter institution devolved 
chiefly upon the resident Principal. He was regarded as 
an eminent authority in the education of the blind, was 
deeply interested in the education of the deaf, “ was 
conspicuous in many lines of charitable and public inter- 
est, and was a genial, warm-hearted Christian gentleman.” 

Mary B. Srraw died at her home in Pulaski, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 8, 1904, of appendicitis, aged 48. Her father was 
deaf from birth and she became partly deaf from sickness 
in childhood. She was educated in the Ohio Institution 
and taught there acceptably from 1876 to 1890. 

Avice H. [Freeman] Topp died at her home in Indian- 
apolis, October 9, 1904, aged 49. She was a native of 
Indianapolis, became deaf at nine from scarlet fever, was 
educated at the Indiana and Michigan Schools, taught 
three years in the Michigan School and three in the In- 
diana School, and was married in 1884 to Mr. William E. 
Todd, bookkeeper of the Indiana School. Her husband, 
a daughter, and two sons survive her. “She was a con- 
sistent Christian, a woman of great mental activity, an 
omniverous reader, and a graceful writer. Her friends 
were not limited to the deaf, but extended far among the 
hearing.” 
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Maria L. Warproper died September 2, 1904, at the 
home of her sister in Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. She 
was formerly a teacher in the Arkansas School, where 
she was at the head of the Oral Department, and at the 
time of her death was a teacher in the Kentucky School. 
‘She possessed a cultured mind, stored with the treasures 
of the English language, and it was ever her ambition to 
awaken in her advanced grades a conception of the beau- 
ties of the mother tongue. She was besides a faithful 
worker who had no higher pleasure than that of seeing 
her pupils advance in knowledge and in those graces that 
make for beauty of character.” 

GerorGcE L. WEED died at his home in Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, September 22, 1904, aged 76. He was a graduate 
of Marietta College and of Andover Theological Seminary, 
a teacher in the Ohio Institution from 1854 to 1861, Sua- 
perintendent of that Institution from 1863 to 1866, Super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin School from 1871 to 1875, and 


a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution from 1875 to 
1894. He was the author of “ Great Truths Simply Told,” 
and other religious works. For many years he gave Sun- 
day iectures at Girard College. ‘He was more than a 
great man in the ordinary sense. He was a good man. 
Sweet in disposition, lovable by nature, neighborly and 
helpful, his life was one full of good works.” 
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